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By Freperick Hoppay, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E.. 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, London. 
My paper to-day will not be a long one, but I am going 

to bring before your notice certain statements bearing upon 

the inadequacy of our recognition as a profession and the 
inadequate manner in which we are protected, my object 
being to ask you to discuss whether it is possible to dis- 
cover remedies for the defects (if you agree with me that 
they are defects) which exist. There is much to be 
remedied in our profession, and in this we are not alone, 
for there will always be things to be done and improve- 
ments to be made in every sphere of life which aims at 
being progressive. The veterinary profession cannot 
possibly stand still, and the point which every individual 
member needs to keep in mind is that he (or she, nowadays) 
is a potent personal factor in the influencing of Public 

’ Opinion in its idea of the veterinary profession as a whole ; 

and Public Opinion must, at any rate, receive some 

consideration. 

I will commence with a few extracts from some letters 
out of quite a number which I have received recently. 
The Chief Veterinary Officer of one of our important 
Colonial Services writes : 

“I have heard from the R.C.V.S. asking if I can make 
any suggestion about the amending of the curriculum. 
In regard to this, I feel very strongly that something (1 
don’t quite know what) is required to cause the Public 
to look on the profession generally, as a recognised pro- 
fession. ‘The term‘ veterinary ’ seems to convey a sense 
of inferiority, and I know of no case in which a ‘ vet.’ 
has been accepted as a social equal to, say, a medical man, 
solely because he is a member of the veterinary profession. 
In every case 2 man has to depend on his own personality 
without any assistance from the qualification M.R.C.V.S. ; 
which would not be the case if ours was considered, as 
a profession, to be that of a Sahib.” 

This letter was from one of the heads of the Veterinary 
Service in a Colony which depends practically entirely on 
the health of its cattle for its prosperity. 

The second letter is from another part of the globe also 
from one of the veterinary officials, and reads as follows : 

“ It is in connection with the article by ‘ Anglo-Indian ’ 
about the Veterinary Services in India that I wish to refer. 
It appeared in the September number of the Veterinary 
Journal I think. What I want to point out is, that in 
veterinary principles the article referred to applies 
equally to the Colonial Veterinary Services as to the 
Indian Services. From a point of view of ‘ status’ 
the position of the Colonial Veterinary Service is perfectly 
deplorable ; in fact, almost without any. I can foresee 


at home, with no colonial experience, sit on committees and 
recommend salaries, which to them, not knowing the con- 
ditions, appear reasonable. The whole question is one of 
comparison of salary with other Departments in the 
Colonial Service; for there is no doubt that without 
equality in salaries equality in status is impossible. Com- 
pare medical officials, agricultural officials (some without 
any qualifications at all) and many others. So far as 
our Colony out here is concerned, I do not exaggerate when 
I say that one and all are dissatisfied with the pay and 
general position of the profession, and many are sorry 
that they ever joined. I will point out that socially our 
status is of the highest; mostly Public School boys. 
It is felt acutely that because we belong to the veterinary 
profession our status is lower and our pay is lower than 
many other Departments. Fortunately, this Department 
is not subservient to the Agricultural Department, and 
we do not work under a layman. We could really make a 
fine show of the profession if the people at home only 
realised the position of things.” 

A third letter states : 

** Personally, while I regard the establishment of a 
Central Research Institute with favour, I would much 
rather see more attention paid to the betterment and 
improvement of the present laboratories in the various 
colonies, for Africa and not London is the proper place for 
Colonial Research. Here we are handicapped by shortage 
of money, by shortage of equipment and buildings, and by 
not over-generous helping in the way of salaries. Did 
you see in the Press report of the Empire Agricultural 
Conference a statement by a certain Director of Agricul- 
ture? In this it was asserted that the M.R.C.V.S. is 
not a good enough qualification for a Colonial Research 
worker, as insufficient attention is paid to the teaching of 
tropical diseases in the present curriculum at the home 
veterinary schools. Such a statement will cause un- 
bounded satisfaction in 8. Africa and Australia, as those 
dominions are determined to flood the Colonial Laboratories 
with their graduates, whose training in Tropical Veterinary 
Medicine is very thorough, and a very ambitious one. 
I believe very careful thought should be given to a revision 
of the present courses in Medicine and Pathology at the 
Home Colleges, either by a special Committee of the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. or by the full Council itself. 

‘** Tt is usually found necessary to put new arrivals from 
home to a laboratory for two months before they are 
posted to a field job. I fear the reason is that much 
that is taught at home on Tropical Diseases is hopelessly 
out of date and derived only from text books. It may be 
most presumptive and imprudent on my part to say 
so, but I believe facilities should exist for professors from 
the Home Colleges to visit these Colonial Laboratories, 
just as there are for research workers in the colonies to 
be granted study leave in Europe. Several men have 
arrived out here recently, a few with the B.Sc. degree, 
and their knowledge of ‘Tropical Diseases has been abso- 
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lutely dismal. Of Entomology, Botany and Para- 
sitology-—all subjects of very great importance in the 
tropics they knew very little, and only in a hazy manner. 
It will astonish you to know that many iarmers out here 
keep microscopes, ete., and diagnose their own diseases, 
rather than consult professional men who are afraid 
to use a microscope or else refuse to do so. 

“These statements will illustrate how thoroughly our 
curriculum in Tropical Diseases wants revision. I do not 
pretend to be a walking Encyclopedia on Tropical Diseases. 
Instead, | know very well my limitations; but | am 
appalled when [ think how little I learnt at College which 
has been of use to me in the Tropics. Any Botany or 
Zoology 1 know now, | learnt after I had graduated. 
1 often wonder if arrangements could not be made by one 
of the Colleges, with the approval of the Royal College 
itself, to offer a siploma in ‘Tropical Veterinary Diseases 
on similar lines to what is afforded in the medical profession. 
Most of the colonial men who wish to go home for a Re- 
fresher Course go, either to the German Veterinary Schools, 
to the Pasteur Institute, or to one of the British Medical 
Schools which has a course specialising in Tropical 
Medicine. ‘lo me it is a very grievous thing that our men 
are unable to get what they need from their “‘ Alma 
Mater’; or rather that it should be necessary to go to a 
foreign country or to the human branch of medicine to 
learn what ought to be (and could equally well be) taught 
at our own schools at home. We are hearing a lot about 
our social status, but in my opinion it would be better for 
us if we were less concerned about our status and more 
concerned about the future of our profession, as in the 
colonies the veterinarian has a big future and wonderful 
prospects. 

**' The work being done in Africa, particularly in 8. Africa 
and in Kenya, has done more to raise the status of the pro- 
fession than any other method could have done in a century. 
It behoves us to maintain a very high level of efficiency 
in order to keep abreast of the other sciences ; and, in my 
humble opinion, this can only be assisted by a broad- 
minded but careful and thorough revision of the facilities 
for education offered at home. I cannot understand why 
all the different veterinary colleges have not become 
affiliated with the local universities. 

‘** I do honestly feel we are passing through critical, and 
at the same time propitious times, as the future of the pro- 
fession was never more bright .......... 

“ The progress of civilisation in Africa largely depends on 
the efficiency of our profession, and if we fail to grasp with 
both hands and secure very tightly the golden opportunities 
now unfolding before us, we shall have every reason to re- 
proach ourselves bitterly if we are forestalled by others 
more enterprising and more resourceful than ourselves.” 

These have come direct from the fountain heads, and 
must be carefully considered by those who act as Advisors 
to all our own graduates in regard to the future careers 
they intend to adopt. Taking the points of the letters as 
being statements of fact, what is the best way to remedy 
them ? 

Our profession is as necessary an adjunct to the success 
of our Colonies as any other, and to enter its ranks 
necessitates much more strenuous study beforehand 
than is required in most of the others. A good proportion 


of our graduates have Public School or University educa- 
tion, their duties are in the same category as regards 
arduousness and the way in which they are carried out, 
and their standard of living must be, as Government 
officials, exactly the same as the officials of the other 
Departments. 

Why, then, this difference in pay and chances of pro- 
motion? And if it is a genuine grievance, what is the 
remedy ? A direct representative, preferably a senior 
member of the profession who has been (or is) in the Colonial 
Service, at the Colonial Office would do much to rectify these 
matters ; and if it ensured a satisfied Veterinary Service 
and caused our just claims to be considered. the appoint- 
ment would have more than justified itsel!. 

A great deal of our “‘ inadequacy of recognition and pro- 
tection as a profession” is our own fault. We do not put 
forward our claims in a loud enough voice. We do not 
even put forward and insist upon our rights in many in- 
stances. In fact, although we have as the motto of our 
profession, ‘* Vis Unita Fortior,” three-fourths of our pro- 
fession have never even repeated the words, and they have 
certainly never realised what they would mean if acted up 
to. ‘“ Vis Unita Fortior,” indeed !! The strongest motto 
the whole world could give us, and yet we are the most 
divided bundle of sticks that ever existed ! 

Why do we not take Italy as our example? Look 
what one man, the great Mussolini, has done for his 
country—and how has he done it? I know a 
little about Italy. I lived there during the Great 
War continuously for over a year. I mixed with the 
people and made many friends—and friends in every station 
of life, from noble to peasant-—-and I had many oppor- 
tunities as Commanding Officer of a large Veterinary 
Hospital and Editor of the Veterinary Journal, to get 
behind the seenes, not only in my profession, but in the 
private life of the people. I have been there again since 
the close of the war, and can only marvel at the wonderful 
effect that can be accomplished by one man who grasps 
the situation firmly when the opportunity comes his way, 
if only he gains the contidence of his fellows. 

This is what the veterinary profession must do. We 
have a Council to rule our destinies, and we have a Presi- 
dent who is the nominal head. To each of these we must 
be loyal, and they also on their part must do their duty by 
us —but it is we, the rank and file of the profession, who 
are after all the Alpha and Omega-——the ones who can best 
indicate what reforms are needed and the ones for whom 
these reforms are eventually formulated. 

What is wrong with our profession? ‘“* Apathy” 
on the part of our members is the first besetting sin ; for we 
are, as a body, very apathetic. In some respects it is our 
own fault, and in the question of apathy, our circum- 
stances and our environment are apt to have a retarding 
influence. 

The veterinary surgeon, unlike his confrére in human prac- 
tice, is very much isolated. Except in the large cities, he has 
no friendly colleagues with whom he can discuss pro- 
fessional matters at the time when a discussion upon them 
is of importance and by the time he can get in con- 
tact with them, the opportunity for that discussion, to 
have been of benefit, has passed. It is true that the 
telephone helps, but when a man has had a hard day he is 
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apt to be disinclined to even try the telephone with its 
disappointing ‘‘ wrong number” and _ similar replies. 
Besides which, a telephone talk can never be the same as a 
heart-to-heart talk with a colleague. This, however, is a 
personal matter and depends a great deal upon the energy 
and enthusiasm of the individual. 


BEFORE GRADUATION. 


Even before graduation the _ British veterinary 
student has to go through his course of study under 
conditions which compare very unfavourably with 
the veterinary students of other countries; and, 
by way of comparison, I am going to show you 
by means of the epidiascope a number of pictures of the 
exteriors and interiors, laboratories, operating rooms, 
ete.. of some of the modern, up-to-date, German, French, 
Dutch, Belgian, Swedish and other Continental Schools. 

Those who have not travelled and visited these places 
cannot have any conception of our handicap in England. 

(Here Professor Hobday showed on the screen the 
exteriors and interiors of a large number of Continental 
and American Veterinary Colleges). 

Thus do we make a start which is not of the best ; and 
first impressions count for much. College days are the 
impressionable days, and there is no question that, although 
some men can do good work in uncongenial surroundings, 
the majority of men need bright surroundings in order to 
enable them to do their best—and the Continental countries 
have long recognised that for their Veterinary Education as 
well as in other things. When one has visited foreign Veter- 
inary Schools one realises only too clearly how very much 
in this respect England has lagged behind, and it is high 
time that we awakened to the fact and put our house in 
order. 

AFTER GRADUATION. 

Then, after graduation, one would surely think that, 
with the enthusiasm of success in obtaining what has been 
the aim of five years’ continuous study, the newly -fledged 
member would at once act up to the motto, ‘“* Vis Unita 
Fortior,” and join up his little stick with the bundle ot 
faggots which, so long as it is tied firmly together, means 
strength. By this I refer to the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, a body which would not exist were it 
not for about 100 earnest workers. But does he join up ? 
Not in ten per cent. of cases. As a profession we should feel 
a certain amount of shame in that there are only about 
1,500 members on the list of subscribers to the *‘ National,”’ 
out of a total number of over 3,500 qualified men on the 
Register. And yet, if trouble comes on his professional 
career, this non-joining member of the profession will be 
the first to grumble at the so-called incompetency of those 
who endeavour to guide (all voluntarily, mind you) the 
destinies of our profession. 

He does not even look after his own professional and 
personal interests by joining the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Defence Society—a Society which, for half 
a guinea a year, will not only help his widow and orphan 
if evil times fall upon them owing to his premature death, 
but will protect him during life against the troublesome 
legal attacks of cantankerous clients or others whose money 
should be destined to better objects. One has only to 
hark back a few months or even a few weeks to realise 


the advantage of joining a Defence Society of this kind ; 
for we have had an unusual crop of legal cases during the 
past six months in which members of the veterinary 
profession have been the defendants. Luckily, in most 
instances, the magistrates have taken practical common 
sense views, and no stigma has been left upon the veterinary 
surgeon in the dock ; but, in such instances, to the younger 
man the momentary anxiety must always be great, and 
when the small sum of half a guinea per annum will bring 
to one’s aid as a right, not as a charity, the help of the best 
men in the profession, surely it must be worth it. 


INADEQUACIES OF THE PRESENT LAW TO PROTECT OUR 
RIGHTS AS A PROFESSION. 


Up to this point | have dealt more with the protection, 
or inadequacy of protection, of the individual. Now lL 
propose to deal with the inadequacy of our protection of our 
own rights as a profession. It has seemed to me that our 
professional ground has been poached upon more than usual 
during the past few years, and if we do not stand a little 
more upon our guard the words ‘‘ Veterinary Surgeon ”’ 
as a protection to the Public, as indicating that their 
possessor is the only person legally allowed to assume the 
title, will be of no value at all. 

I can best illustrate this by a series of illustrations on the 
epidiascope, and I shall then ask you whether the time is 
not ripe to take some action to obtain adequate protection 
for the sick animal on humane grounds, as well as for our- 
selves as a profession. I am particularly alluding to the 
so-called ** treatment ” of the sick animal by the “ quack ”’ 
and by the unqualified people who openly profess to 
diagnose their ailments. There is scarcely a district in 
England in which these people do not flourish, and it is a 
scandal that, because a sick animal belongs to a poor man, 
it should receive inferior treatment to that of its more for- 
tunate brother who happens to belong to a richer owner. 
In London, as you know, there is a Society known as the 
“ People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals,” who openly 
boast that last year they ‘“ treated ’’ upwards of 600,000 
sick animals—the diagnosis of the ailments being made, 
and the treatment prescribed, by men who have no veter- 
inary qualifications whatever. They have influential 
names of titled and other notable people on their lists 
and they are even officially p@rmitted to hold street 
collections. 

I will now show you a series of pictures illustrating their 
activities—which include an appeal to the pockets of the 
Public for £50,000 (although they already had this amount 


‘ left to them as a legacy some three years ago) to build a 


training college where they purpose to give a three years’ 
course of training, and a sanatorium for sick animals. 
The latter has already been commenced and the first batch 
of “ patients ’’ went in last week. 

[Illustrations of the proposed P.D.S.A. Sanatorium and 
other particulars were given here.] 

We have no quarrel with the objects of these people, 
but the methods used are not “ playing the game ” either 
to the sick animal of the poor owner or to our profession— 
and the fact that they are able to carry on in such a large way, 
doing what is absolutely veterinary work without the aid of 
veterinary surgeons, is one of the most striking instances 
of the ‘“* inadequacy of our protection as a profession.” 
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INADEQUACY OF OUR CHARTER TO PROTECT US AGAINST 
RENEGADES. 


Now we come to another picture which illustrates still 
more our inadequacy, and (one might say) powerlessness, 
to protect the rightful position of the possessor of the 
mystic M.” (or F.”) R.C.V.S. If, by way of illustra- 
tion, a man who has been struck off the Register of the 
R.C.V.8. for conduct “ disgraceful in a professional res- 
pect ” can get a friend to put his name up for election as a 
Fellow of the Royal Microscopical, or the Royal Geo- 
graphical, Society, and another friend to propose him asa 
Fellow of the Zoological Society, or any such Society 
which entitles him to use letters after his name, he can 
immediately put the letters F.R.M.S. or F.R.G.S. and 
F.Z.8. after his name ; and, instead of the plain M.R.C.V.S. 
which he may have had previously he suddenly blossoms 
out as a very much more influential person than he ever 
was before. As a client of mine, an educated person, too, 
told me after she had on one occasion called one of these 
men in to see her sick dog, “I thought him a doubly 
qualified Fellow, and the Veterinary Surgeon to the Zoo.”’!! 
So little do the general public know of the training of a 
veterinary surgeon and the meaning of the letters he is 
entitled to add after his name. Being off the Register 
a man who does this can advertise in any way he likes, and 
in the eyes of the ignorant Public he may become a much 
more important personage and acquire a much larger 
clientéle than his more honourable colleague, who adheres 
strictly to the unwritten and written laws of professional 
etiquette. It is an anomaly which should not exist. 

Lastly, there are undoubtedly right ways and wrong ways 
of conducting ourselves as a profession, which tell either for 
or against us in the eyes of the Public and our clientéle— 
and to illustrate this I propose to put on the screen some 
notepaper headings and so-called professional announce- 
ments which savour of ill judgment and bad taste, and 
cannot possibly increase our reputation, as a profession, 
in the eyes of the public. 

[Here the lecturer put a number of illustrations on the 
screen. ] 


SuMMARY. 


To sum up, then, I think you will agree that it does us 
good now and again to consider our position, and to wonder 
whether our present Charter is not out of date and in, need 
of revision, and whether we should not begin to take 
measures to protect our legitimate rights for ourselves. 
At any rate, there is room for much improvement, both 
in regard to our wider recognition as a profession, and the 
adequacy of the means we are able to adopt for the preser- 
vation and guardianship of our hard earned privileges. 

The ignorance of the Public and the way in which the 
veterinary surgeon is often described in the Press, militate 
against us, but that occurs much less frequently than it used 
to do, although I saw recently in a cutting from a local paper 
which stated that in order to enable them to carry out cer- 
tain duties connected with the inspection under the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order, it was proposed that the veterinary 
inspectors should be made “ Assistant Sanitary Inspec- 
tors’ ! which, although perhaps necessary from a legal 
point of view, could scarcely be considered to be a step 
upwards in our dignity as a learned profession. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. FRED BULLOCK, who was invited by the President 
(Mr. J. B. Tutt) to open the discussion, said he was sure 
they were all grateful to Major Hobday for giving them 
such a compendious view of the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages under which their profession might be said to suffer, 
but he was afraid if it was left to him to suggest a remedy 
he was not very hopeful of giving them anything very 
practical. 

He thought they must first of all disabuse themselves 
of the supposition that the State wished to protect the 
veterinary surgeon. Major Hobday mentioned that they 
ought to be better protected, and he quite agreed, but 
personally he thought there was no intention on the part 
of the State to protect either veterinary surgeons or doc- 
tors. Dentists had got protection by a special Act of 
Parliament, but, so far as he could see, there was no special 
protection for either the medical man or the veterinary 
surgeon. 

One point to which he would like to refer, and it had been 
brought out by Major Hobday, was the complaint of the 
veterinary surgeon in the colonies of the low status ac- 
corded him in his work. There was a good deal of truth 
in that and it had been investigated by the Royal College. 
Unless they got parity of pay and equality of conditions 
of service, they would never get the veterinary surgeon 
looked upon in the way he should be, and he thought 
they might look forward shortly to proposals coming from 
the College for raising the rates of pay for veterinary 
officers in all the colonial administrations. 

What they wanted to do, in his opinion, was to cultivate 
a class consciousness—not in a socialistic sense—but a class 
consciousness that they belonged to a learned profession 
and that the world would judge their profession by their 
actions. It was an old story, but if a profession wished to 
succeed it must be a united one. Their forefathers had 
chosen them a very fine motto. It was a good thing to 
have a slogan, and their profession had a fine slogan if 
only they would remember it. Team work was what they 
wanted to aim at as a profession ; each one doing his bit and 
remembering that what he was doing while he was earning 
a living was also a real piece of team work for the profession 
to which he belonged. If this was done to a greater 
extent, he was sure their profession would very soon rise 
in the estimation of the public. 

Personally, he thought the future was very much more 
rosy than the past had been. They had had the black side of 
it put before them that afternoon, but he could tell them 
that in the medical profession they had just as much 
quackery to contend with, if not more. There was just 
as much publication in the newspapers of “ quack” 
medicines and there was just as much profit got out of a 
gullible public in human medicines as ever there was 
from animal medicine. He hoped, therefore, they would 
not lose heart but that they would go forward with courage 
If “ quacks” could earn a living without any special 
knowledge in treating the animals of the poor, what about 
the qualified veterinary surgeons ? It was true the latter 
could not advertise, but the best advertisement was 
the success of one’s treatment, and, in the long run, 
knowledge, ability, skill, and uprightness as the antithesis 
of ** quackery” were bound to tell. He thought they all 
ought to be grateful to the Principal for showing them so 
many pictures of what the foreign veterinary schools were 
like, and they hoped that in time the one they were in that 
afternoon would rivalthem. (Applause.) 

Sir Joun Moore said Major Hobday, in his admirable 
address, had, as Mr. Bullock has remarked, covered 
such an extensive area that he hardly knew where to begin 
and where to leave off, and consequently he proposed to 
only take one or two specific items. First, with regard 
to the amount of unqualified practice that was now going 
on, he was inclined to disagree with Mr. Bullock. He was 
most firmly of opinion that something must be done to 
curtail the activities of this P.D.S.A., and, as a responsible 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
he thought it was the duty of that body, as it was his own 
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duty as a member of it, to endeavour to do something in 
that direction. To his mind, there was no parallel what- 
ever between the medical profession and themselves in this 
matter ; the fact that anyone could go to a chemist and buy 
a patent medicine had nothing to do with it. It was the 
practising by these unqualified individuals that they 
wanted to stop, and the sooner their College got at that the 
better. (Applause.) There was no doubt that some- 
thing could be done. 

Reference had been made to the letters which they often 
found after people’s names, but they must remember it 
was very difficult to prevent people putting those after 
their legitimate professional titles if they wanted to. 
They could only endeavour to persuade them not to do it. 
It seemed to him it was a great pity that the preamble 
to the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, which, in his opinion, 
was the whole basis and justification of the Act, was not 
made part of the Act. One other point to which he might 
briefly refer was the position of the members of their 
profession abroad. He had, in the course of his forty- 
three years’ membership of the profession, had con- 
siderable experience in foreign countries, and he did know 
the Indian Veterinary Service and had great sympathy 
with those engaged in it, as he had with the whole Civil 
Service in India. He also had very great sympathy with 
those who were in the Colonial Veterinary Service, and he 
might add that, personally, he had great hopes for the 
latter. He thought it was one of the best fields for their 
new graduates, and as long as he was associated with the 
Royal College he should do his best to grade up the service 
in their Dominions and Colonies. They must remember 
that in all these new countries the breeding of stock was 
a very important matter, and the grading up of stock in 
their colonies depended a very great deal upon the veter- 
inary officer in those colonies. 

[Mr. Buttock here explained, with regard to the Pre- 
amble to the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, that it was only 
taken out on the ground of space. It still remained 
part of the Act, but it was not necessary to repeat it in 
every copy that was issued.] 

Sir Joun Moork said his reply to that was that it ought 
to have remained for all time and there should have been 
no question of its having been taken out. 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Rartnry said that he had listened with 
great interest to all of Major Hobday’s paper, and agreed 
with Sir John Moore that one could only touch on one or 
two of the points raised in the time at one’s disposal. 

He also agreed with Sir John that the comparison which 
Mr. Bullock made between the medical and veterinary 
professions was not quite a fair one. Firstly, it must be 
remembered that the doctor had the automatic protection 
of the death certificate, which no one but he could give. 
A few weeks ago they had an instance of this fact leading to 
the sentence of seven years’ imprisonment for a ‘‘ quack.” 
They had no protection like that. Further, he claimed 
that the present position of the P.D.S.A. was quite ex- 
ceptional. There was no medical parallel. It was in- 
conceivable that the people whose names they saw on the 
screen should give public support to a similar organisation 
of quacks in human Moreover, the medical 


profession had the ear of the Government via the Ministry - 


of Health. 

In discussions of that sort, to be in any way useful, 
one must be frank, and he would come briefly to the point 
it was desired to make. As a profession they had no one 
to speak for them in high places. They had not the ear 
of the Government. In that respect they were without the 
castle gates—they were not even below the salt within the 
castle gates. 

As some of them might know, when a question 
on a technical matter was asked in the House of 
Commons the Government went for assistance in 
framing its reply to the highest technical expert on the 
subject in Government employ, and he assumed that civil 
veterinary questions were referred to the Chief Veterinary 
Officer at the Ministry of Agriculture. 

One instance was the question which an M.P. asked in 
the House a few years ago as to whether the Government 


proposed in any way to control the P.D.S.A. The reply 
was to the effect that the Government saw no reason to 
take any action in the matter. It was to be hoped, if any 
similar questions were in the future asked in the House by 
sympathetic M.P.s, that we might rely upon the robust 
support of our colleagues in the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Mr. J. W. McINnTosH, who was next invited by the Presi- 
dent to join in the discussion, said he had come there more 
as a listener, but he would like to express his personal 
thanks to Major Hobday for giving them such an interest- 
ing address, which he was sure they all appreciated. 
With regard to one or two of the points that had been 
raised, might he say this—that a great deal depended upon 
their own action, and, as President of the ‘‘ National” 
for the year, he would like to make a very definite appeal 
to all their members to join hands with those of them 
who were attempting to do work in that Association. 
Tt was really appalling to think they had only about 
1,500 members out of a total possible of something over 
3,000. He thought the “ National,” if only they were all 
members of it, could do a very great deal to raise the 
status of their profession and to influence public opinion 
in their favour. The first thing to do was to influence 
public opinion, because unless they got that on their side 
he was afraid they would not make very much progress. 

With regard to the Colonial Service, he thought their 
Council were aware of the facts and that they were really 
doing their best to improve things. But here again it 
took time, and it was a very difficult and cumbersome 
business to move the wheels of State. It seemed ex- 
traordinary to him that matters affecting their profession 
should be dealt with in Government quarters without any 
outside member of their profession being asked for his 
opinion in regard to those matters. Even the working 
man was entitled to a place in the consultative chambers of 
the State and surely the veterinary profession was entitled 
to have a say when matters in which it was interested were 
being discussed. That was where he thought things were 
wrong. If the Government, in addition to calling in the 
veterinary officials in their service, would also consult 
some member of the Royal College or, perhaps even better, 
the “‘ National’’ Association, who were more in touch with 
the rank and file of the profession, he thought some good 
might be accomplished. 

Mr. G. H. Livesry remarked that, in spite of the rather 
terrible and woeful pictures Major Hobday had drawn of 
their profession, he was not in the least disheartened. 
He personally did not think things were so bad as com- 
pared with the other professions. Major Hobday had a 
good purpose in saying what he had and he was to be 
praised for carrying it out in the thorough way he had, 
but his own view was that their profession had a very 
great future and that it lay in the hands of the members 
themselves. They heard a lot of the terrible things that 
were going on, but much of that was a relic of the past. 
Surely they need not always be looking at the gloomy side 
of things. Let them rather look to the future and make 
sure that things were going to be better. If they valued 
themselves at 100 per cent. they might be sure the public 
would not value them at much more than 50 per cent. 
It was up to them, by every endeavour they,could make, 
to get the public to appraise them at their own value and 
this could only be done by each individual member work- 
ing in his individual capacity and letting their clients 
see they were members of an honourable profession, that 
they had some social status and that they knew how to hold 
their own and work in harmony with their fellow prac- 
titioners. He believed a lot of the present trouble had 
arisen because their members were not very certain of their 
own position in their own district. ‘They were very resent- 
ful of another professional man coming to work anywhere 
near them and some of them were not always imbued with 
the highest ideals. But he believed that would die out. 
None of them liked this P.D.S.A. and it was no doubt un- 
pleasant to think that so much of their work was being 
taken from them, but if these unqualified men, even 
with the aid of advertisements, were able to do so much, 
how much more should not the professional men be able to 
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do if they really laid themselves out to do it and worked 
together ? There was no doubt, too, that when their new 
Royal Veterinary College was built, it would help to 
draw public attention to their profession and the services 
which they were able to render to the public, and this 
would help them a great deal. The students who were 
there that afternoon and who would eventually become 
members of the profession, had, he thought, a great 
opportunity in front of them of upholding the high ideals 
for which their profession stood and making it what it 
really should be in a few years’ time. (Applause.) 

Professor T. HARE thought there had been two notable 
contributions made to the discussion that afternoon, 
one by Colonel Rainey and the other by Mr. Livesey, 
and they rather suggested a train of thought that had been 
in his own mind after listening to the excellent address 
given them by the Principal of their College. If one might 
suggest a diagnosis of the present feeling in the profession 
it would be this, that it was well periodically to take 
stock of their position, and in doing that to recognise their 
difficulties clearly and honestly. These difficulties had 
been put before them by their Principal in two depart- 
ments, one as reflected in that College and the second in the 
profession us a whole. But one was also impressed with 
the further fact that too great a dwelling on their difficulties 
tended to inertia and that inertia to self consciousness. 
Their inertia to-day, he would suggest, was due to the fact 
that they were dwelling too much on their difficulties. 
What must they do to remedy this? He suggested 
action, and in mapping out a course of action they wanted 
to look back upon the work of their predecessors and 
recognise that they had bequeathed them a heritage of 
which they could be proud. Many notable men had 
worked hard to get their profession into its present position. 
Might he, as one of the younger men, make an appeal to 
those of his colleagues who were of his own age and to 
those who were now students to take up and continue the 
work which their seniors and their forebears had been doing 
for them in the past. 

There were two aspects that had not, he thought, been 
touched upon that day. Adequate, ‘in some res- 
pects, as the measures taken by the “ National ” 
and the Royal College were, they did not fulfil 
what was, in his opinion, their greatest need _ to- 
day. ‘Their first course of action should be that of ap- 
pealing to public opinion, and he did feel that what they 
wanted to-day, more than anything else, were men who 
were orators or writers and men who had the tact and the 
ability to influence public opinion in their favour. 1t was 
no good their preaching to each other. They wanted to 
get hold of the people of power and influence in the land. 
As Colonel Rainey had said, they had got to go to the leadeis 
of public opinion and show them that they were ade- 
quately equipped both professionally and socially to 
render the public that service for which they had been 
trained. Major Hobday had referred to the Continental 
Veterinary Colleges with their beautiful buildings and so 
forth, but give him the men and equipment. There was 
this to remember, however, that those magnificent in- 
stitutions were University Institutions, whereas theirs 
was only a@ private College. What they wanted was the 
status of a University. 

Major C. G. SAUNDERS expressed the view that the 
competition they had to face from unqualified persons 
was really an acute trouble which needed to be dealt with. 
As a country practitioner, he could assure them that the 
‘quack’ was often more respected by the agricultural 
community than was the professional man. This was a 
nasty fact, but it was one that had to be faced. He 
had been fortunate in having lived in Canada for something 
like 20 years and there was no “ inferiority complex ” 
there. The veterinary surgeon, who, by the way, was 
called ** Doctor,” took exactly the same status socially 
as the medical man, provided, of course, he was keen and 
behaved himself as a gentleman, and he thought that had 
largely come about because the Ontario Veterinary College 
was affiliated to and was one of the Faculties of the 
University College at Toronto. The veterinary students, 
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the medical students, the law students, the science students 
all mixed together at games and in athletic sports, and 
there was the it de corps of a University, which was 
invaluable both during the College curriculum and in after 
life. To be called a * vet.” out in Canada was about the 
biggest insult they could cast at one. They called them- 
selves veterinarians. He thought it would make a great 
deal of difference if their College could be affiliated to, 
and the education be given in conjunction with, some 
University, and he could assure them it need not mean 
parting with any of their liberties or any of the powers 
the College already possessed. With regard to ‘ quacks,” 
he did not know how they wero going to get rid of them 
without special legislation, and it was no use their blinding 
their eyes to the fact that the public often thought nearly 
as much of them as they did of themselves. In other 
words, they were judged on their status, and that was some- 
thing they had got to alter somehow. How, he did not 
know, unless they could get a University status. 

Major G. W. DuNKIN said he could support largely what 
many of the other speakers that afternoon had _ said. 
When he graduated, BYit years ago, he was told the day of 
the “‘ quack’ was over and they need not bother any 
more about him, but a more untrue statement was never 
made, because quackery had certainly increased rather 
diminished since then. As Dr. Hare had said, however, 
he believed the remedy for their difficulties lay with them- 
selves, not only as a corporate body, but individually. 
He travelled about a good deal and enjoyed the hospitality 
of many veterinary surgeons—and, if one wanted 
thoroughly to enjoy oneself, let one go and _ stay 
with a veterinary surgeon—they were all thoroughly 
good fellows and had but one object at heart—- 
the good of their profession. But there were some 
members of their profession who possessed what 
had been somewhat unfortunately described as_ the 
inferiority complex. He did wish they could leave that 
phrase alone. If it did exist, it was entirely the fault 
of the men themselves and it certainly did not exist with 
men who were looking after themselves and trying to 
live up to their ideals. They generally had as their friends 
the best men and men of the highest social standing in 
their respective towns and that phrase never entered their 
heads, because they had played the game and done their 
job. . 

Mr. W. CavuLpweE tt also contributed to the discussion, 
after which Major Hosppay made a brief reply. 


Tubercle Bacilli in the Faeces of Apparently 
Healthy Cows.* 

By R. SrennovsE AND W. A. Hoy. 

National Institute for Research in Dairying. 


The increasing interest which dairy farmers are taking 
in the elimination of tuberculosis from their herds makes 
it necessary that all sources of infection on the farm shall 
be studied and made known. 

Without such work the dairy farmer cannot be expected 
to realise the possible dangers of infection which may 
arise from cows which appear to him to be perfectly healthy, 
and it is only when his stock is obviously infected that he 
takes action, with the result that he is subject to grave 
losses from tuberculosis. 

A study of the literature which is epitomised in Table I 
shows that few experiments of the character discussed in 
this paper have been carried out, and that of the total 
number of 171 animals examined by the various investi- 
gators, only three were examined in this country. 


* Reprinted from The Journal of Hygiene, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 
29th November, 1927, 
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TABLE I. PRESENCE OF TUBERCLE BACILLI IN 
THE F2&cES OF APPARENTLY HEALTHY CATTLE. 


SUMMARY OF PUBLISHED WorK. 


No. of cattle sing 
B. tuberculosis 


No. of cattle im feces Tuberculin 


Investigator examined (Guinea-pig reaction 
inoculation) 
Moore and Boynton (U.S.A.) 36 0 Positive 
Peterson (U.S.A.) 14 0 res 
Peters and Emerson (U.S.A) 41 3 * 
Reichel and Deubler (U.S.A.) 19 2 i 
2 Not stated 
Royal Commission on Tuber- 3 1 Positive 
culosis (England) 
Schroeder and Cotton (U.S.A.) 5 1 Not stated 
C. Titze and H. Thieringer 7 0 Not tested 
(Germany) 38 0 Positive 


COLLECTION OF F &CEs. 


Samples of the feces were collected from apparently 
healthy cows which were in herds situated in various 
parts of England and Wales. It was not always possible 
to take samples from all the cows in each herd and not more 
than one sample was taken from any one cow. 

Various methods of sampling were tried, but in the end 
it was found that the simplest methods and those which 
created the least disturbance of the farm routine were 
(a) to catch the feces as they fell, in wide mouthed sterile 
bottles, or (b) to take an unsoiled portion of the droppings 
immediately after they had fallen. The great majority of 
the samples were taken by one or other of these methods. 
As a rule the samples were collected at milking time when 
the cows were in the sheds. 


PREPARATION AND EXAMINATION OF F2&CES. 


In the early part of the work each sample of feces was 
examined microscopically and a portion was inoculated 
into guinea-pigs after treatment, either by the antiformin 
or by Petroff’s method. The microscopic method was 
soon discarded, since it was found that feces showing acid- 
fast bacilli failed to produce tuberculosis when inoculated 
into guinea-pigs. Reliance was placed, therefore, only upon 
the results obtained by guinea-pig inoculation. In our 
experience Petroff’s method gave more satisfactory results 
than the antiformin method, but neither method entirely 
eliminated the danger of ‘“ septic’’ infection in the 
inoculated guinea-pigs which appeared to be more marked 
when the cows from which the feces were obtained were 
receiving uncleaned whole mangels in their ration. It is 
probable that the common soil bacteria were largely 
responsible for the septic infection. 


RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION OF 438 SAMPLES 
oF F2cEs. 

Table II shows that samples of faces were taken from 
438 apparently healthy cows in various counties. Of these 
samples 337 were treated by the antiformin method and 
101 by Petroff’s method before inoculation into guinea-pigs. 
In each case one ounce of feces was treated and from the 
sediment obtained two guinea-pigs were inoculated. Com- 
plete tests were obtained in 391 instances ; by a complete 
test is meant one in which both of the test guinea-pigs 
lived longer than 42 days. When possible the guinea-pigs 
were kept for 100 days before they were killed. The 391 
complete tests yielded six positive results. 


Of the 391 samples affording complete tests all but 24 
were taken from as many apparently healthy cows which 
had not been tested with tuberculin. These 24 cows 
(County A) appeared to be healthy but were known to have 
given positive results to the tuberculin test. Their feces, 
however, did not show the presence of tubercle bacilli. 


TaBLE Il. THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATIONS 
oF SINGLE SAMPLES OF F&cES FROM 438 APPAR- 
ENTLY HEALTHY Cows. 


No. of No. of Cows 
cows complete excreting 

Counties examined tests B. tuberculosis 
A 289 256 5 
B 56 54 0 
Cc 64 54 1 
D 12 12 0 
17 15 0 
Totals: 438 391 6 


If the positive results which were obtained be expressed 
as a percentage of the 391 complete tests, it is found that 
1-53 per cent. of the samples showed the presence of 
living virulent tubercle bacilli. 

It is important to remember that only one sample was 
taken from each cow, and that not more than one ounce 
out of the thirty to forty pounds of feces which a cow 
excretes in a day was examined, that further results which 
we shall publish later demonstrate that, when treated by 
these methods, tubercle bacilli were only found at irregular 
intervals in the feces of cows which were known to be 
infected, and that there is reason to think that the influence 
of antiformin upon the virulence of tubercle bacilli in the 
faeces is variable. 

The positive results which have been obtained, therefore, 
may be fewer than those which might have been obtained 
by more perfect methods. 


NUMBERS OF INFECTED FARMS. 


In view of the percentage of apparently healthy cows 
which were found to be excreting tubercle bacilli, it 
appeared desirable to determine the proportion of farms 
on which these cows were found. This was done by 
selecting, from among the samples which were tested, 
those which came from fourteen farms on which samples 
were taken from almost all the cows. Two hundred and 
forty cows were examined on these farms and five cows on 
four farms were found to be excreting virulent tubercle 
bacilli. It is of interest to note that the fourteen farms lay 
within a radius of three and a half miles. 


SUMMARY. 


(1) Samples of feces of 391 cows in apparently good 
health have been examined and it has been demonstrated 
that six (1-53 per cent.) of the cows were excreting 
tubercle bacilli. 

(2) When the faces of almost all the cows on fourteen 
farms were examined it was found that five cows on four 
farms were excreting tubercle bacilli. 

Our thanks are due to the Medical Research Council for 
the grant which enabled us to carry out this investigation. 


REFERENCES. 
Moore and Boynton (1908). 29th Annual Report, New 
York State Dept. Public Health, p. 567. 
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The Principles of Diagnosis.* 


By Rosertr Hetenison, M.D., Physician to 
the London Hospital. 


It is written that there abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, 
these three, but the greatest of these is Charity. And so 
in Medicine we have Diagnosis, which is a matter of 
faith ; Prognosis, which is a question of hope ; and Treat- 
ment, which is only too often an affair of charity ; but 
the greatest of these is Diagnosis. For without accurate 
diagnosis it is impossible to forecast the course and out- 
come of a disease or to treat it satisfactorily. Indeed, as 
someone has truly said, “* The first part of treatment is 
diagnosis, and the second, diagnosis, and the third, diag- 
nosis.’ I need make no apology, therefore, for directing 
yeur attention to some reflections on such an important 
subject on this occasion. 

Diagnosis is based on an accurate interpretation of 
symptoms and signs. I am aware that there has been in 
recent times an attempt to ignore any distinction between 
these and to = of all the manifestations of disease as 
symptoms. think there is an advantage, however, in 
keeping to the old division and to call ** symptoms ”’ all the 
subjective results of disease which are described to you by 
the patient, and “signs” all the objective phenomena 
which you discover on physical examination. It is true 
that there are some manifestations of disease which occupy 
an intermediate place between symptoms and sigus— 
disorders of sensation, for instance—but this does not 
invalidate the general utility of keeping the subjective 
and the objective separate. 

Symptoms are elicited by taking the history and by the 
cross-examination of the patient upon it. This is the 
patient’s contribution to the making of the diagnosis, and 
its value cannot be over-estimated. ‘The importance of the 
symptoms-—and therefore of the history—in the diagnosis 
varies greatly in different cases, but it is perhaps greatest 
in cases of abdominal disease, and least in cutaneous 
diseases and organic disease of the nervous system. If you 
are dealing with a stupid, deaf, or confused patient, or 
one who has little power of expressing himself in words, 
your difficulty in eliciting symptoms may be very great. 
Inasmuch, however, as the whole diagnosis may depend 
upon your success it is worth while to exercise great 
patience and to spend much time in the cross-examination. 

All symptoms are not of equal diagnostic importance, 
and in the case of voluble patients a good many of them 
may safely be ignored. There is usually one symptom, 
however, which troubles the patient more than any other, 
and to this the term * presenting symptom ”’ is sometimes 
applied. Special attention should always be given to it. 
Although it is a good rule not to ask leading questions 
when taking a history, it is legitimate— once a preliminary 
diagnosis has been made on the presenting symptom—to 
ask for “‘ corroborating ” symptoms which the patiept may 
not have specially observed or which he may have omitted 
to mention. 

The detection of signs depends upon observation and 
training in clinical methods of investigation, both genera; 
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and special. It may be doubted whether ordinary bedside 
observation of the signs of disease is as good now as it was 
a generation or two ago—in the time of such men, to 
mention only two who were at my own hospital, as 
Jonathan Hutchinson and Hughlings Jackson. There is, 
1 believe, a real danger lest the increased use of laboratory 
tests, X-ray examinations, and other short cuts to diagnosis 
should lead to a neglect of the information to be obtained 
by the skilful use of the unaided senses, and to a com- 
parative atrophy of these from disuse. Most clinical 
teachers must be aware of this. 

There are two sorts of error in diagnosis by sigus—one 
negative, the other positive. Negative errors are perhaps 
commonest, and arise from overlooking signs which are 
present ; they are chiefly made by those ill trained in 
clinical methods. Positive errors consist in detecting signs 
which have no real existence—the discovery, in short, of 
mares’ nests. They are chiefly made by those with obser- 
vational zeal but little knowledge or experience. The apex 
of the right lung, the pulmonary area of the heart, and 
the right iliac fossa are the regions in which mare’s nests 
are specially common. 

Having clicited the symptoms and signs which are 
present, knowledge is necessary in interpreting them, for 
without knowledge one is ‘‘ mind-blind.” I remember 
well the first case of encephalitis lethargica which I saw, 
just when the disease was beginning to appear in this coun- 
try. The symptoms and signs were obvious enough, but 
the assemblage of them meant nothing. 1 could not put a 
name to the disease, and it was only after the publication 
of cases by Professor Arthur Hall and others that I recog- 
nised, retrospectively, what I had been dealing with. 
Such mind blindness may at times affect one even as regards 
a disease which one has seen before, as the result of tem- 
porary fatigue; for, as Dr. Samuel Johnson remarked, 
**Sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigilance 

and casual eclipses of the mind will darken 
learning.” Seen again next day, when one is fresh, the 
whole clinical picture at once falls into focus. 

After observation and knowledge comes judgment as a 
factor in the making of a diagnosis; indeed, I believe 
it to be in some respects the most important factor of the 
three. Every doctor must be a judge. He has to weigh © 
the evidence of symptoms and signs, and allot to each its 
proper value in making the diagnosis. Now we have 
Hippocratic authority for the belief that ‘“ judgment is 
difficult,”’ and, indeed, medicine has been defined as ‘* the 
art of coming to a conclusion on insufficient evidence,” 
so it necd be no matter for surprise that errors of judg- 
ment so often lead to erroneous diagnosis. 

We can increase our powers of observation by training 
and practice, and we can extend their range by means 
of special instruments and methods. We can increase our 
knowledge by study and experience, but can we improve 
our powers of judgment? TI greatly doubt it. Judg- 
ment seems to be an inborn faculty, the result of a union 
of mind and character, which a man either has or has not, 
and it is almost as difficult for him to increase it as to add 
a cubit to his stature. As Stephen has said : 

‘** The one talent which is most worth all other talents 
put together in all human affairs is the talent of judging 
right upon imperfect materials, the talent if you please 
of guessing right. It is a talent which no rules will ever 
teach, and which even experience does not always give. 
It often co-exists with a good deal of slowness and dul- 
ness, and with a very slight power of expression. All that 
can be said about it is, that to see things as they are, 
without exaggeration or passion, is essential to it ; but 
how can we see things as they are? Simply by opening 
our eyes and looking with whatever power we may have. 
All really important matters are decided, not by a pro- 
cess of argument worked out from adequate premises 
to a necessary conclusion, but by making a wise choice 
between possible views.” Stephen’s Liberty, 
p. 4 
What is sometimes called “* clinical instinct ” is, in truth, 

simply a power of rapid instinctive judgment, and it may 
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be lacking in men of high intellectual ability and present 
to a marked degree in those who are in other respects 
mentally their inferiors. It seems to be much the same as 
“common sense”’ and closely allied to a sense of humour, 
which is the same thing as a sense of proportion. Those 
who lack it are apt, in making a diagnosis, to fail to see the 
wood for the trees. 

If the natural powers of judgment are to be improved 
it is only, I believe, by general mental culture, and not 
by purely scientific training, that it can be done. The 
study of “ humanism,” by which is meant the philosophy 
of knowledge as opposed to its practical application, must 
be the means. As someone has said, sanity, humour, 
breadth of view, and powers of criticism, are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the humanist, and it is at these that 
we must aim. It is for this reason that I regret the 
modern tendency to make the scientific studies of the 
medical student begin at an earlier age and whilst he is 
still at school, and to sacrifice to them much of the old 
literary and linguistic training. It is, I think, not with- 
out significance in this regard that many of the most 
distinguished physicians of the last generation have also 
been good classical scholars. 

1t follows from what has been said that errors in diagnosis 
may arise from bad observation, from ignorance, or from 
want of judgment. It is commonly said that more 
mistakes are made from not looking (defective obser- 
vation) than from not knowing (ignorance). However 
this may be, I believe that still more mistakes arise from 
bad weighing of evidence (lack of judgment). You may 
increase the accuracy of your observations in a case and 
the range of knowledge brought to bear upon it by the 
most skilled ‘team work,” but without a good judge of 
evidence as captain of the team these things will avail 
nothing in diagnosis. 

I came across, not long ago, a good example of the 
prevalent under-valuation of judgment and over-valuation 
of observation as factors in the making of a diagnosis. 
A practitioner wrote to a medical journal to say that ‘‘ he 
had no use for the consultant whose only instrument was 
the stethoscope.” This being interpreted means that this 
particular doctor is of opinion that he never needs any 
help in weighing the evidence in a case ; all he wants is 
help in detecting more signs by instruments and labora- 
tory methods. I take leave to doubt, however, whether 
such self-confidence is ever justified. Cases must arise 
often enough in every practice in which what is wanted to 
establish a diagnosis is not more facts but a new evaluation 
of the existing facts by a fresh mind—in other words, a 
revised judgment. 

On the other hand, it may be granted freely that a bad 
diagnosis due to an error of judgment is more excusable 
than one attributable to want of knowledge or even to 
faulty observation. The ghosts of dead patients which at 
the midnight hour haunt the bedside of every doctor who 
has been some years in practice will not upbraid him 
with such questions as ‘‘Why did you not know that 
a ball-valve gall stone may produce symptoms like those 
of malaria ?”’ or still less ‘‘ Why did you not attach more 
importance to the rapidity of my pulse and less to the 
signs in my abdomen ?” No; the unescapable questions 
they will put to him will be such as these: ‘“*Why did 
you not examine my fundi for optic neuritis ?” or ‘“* Why 
did you not put a finger in my rectum ?” 

It must not be supposed, however, that you will in every 
case consciously use observation, knowledge, and judgment 
in coming to your diagnosis. It is only in the more 
obscure, intricate, and difficult cases that you will be able 
to trace the successive operation of these faculties. In 
the vast majority of cases of disease—at least, when you 
have had some experience—the stages by which you arrive 
at your conclusion will be passed through subconsciously, 
and you will recognise the disease, as you do your friends, 
at a glance. This power of immediate and intuitive 
diagnosis—-having your knowledge always ‘on tap,” so 
to speak-—cannot be learned from books ; prolonged ex- 
perience at the bedside alone can impart it. |The descrip- 
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tion of a disease in books is like the description otf a person 
wanted by the police, or the word-painting of scenery in a 
novel—it rarely gives us any real mental image of the thing 
described. As Montaigne says :— 

** Like him who paints the sea, rocks, and heavens, 
and draws the model of a ship as he sits safe at his table, 
but send him to sea and he knows not how or where to 
steer, so doctors often make such a description of our 
maladies as the town crier does of a lost dog or donkey, 
of such a colour, such ears, ete., but bring the very animal 
before him and he knows it not for all that.” 

Most of us are “ visuals”? and not “ auditives,” and we 
must have once seen a thing, or, at the least, an image of 
it, before we can recognise it again, 

The effect on the doctor’s mind of a mistake in diagnosis 
is of some interest. If the mistake is due to bad observa- 
tion or want of knowledge it should be salutary, though 
painful, in teaching one greater care or greater diligence 


in future. On the other hand, I believe that the effect of. 


an error in judgment is wholly bad, as it shakes that 
self-confidence which is really necessary to the exercise of 
prompt and accurate decision. If you make a bad drive 
at the first tee it often puts you off your game for the 
whole round by undermining your self-confidence, and it 
is much the same in diagnosis. For some time after a 
‘‘howler’’? one is afraid to come to a decision in any 
difficult case. That, at least, has been my own experience. 
Fortunately, however, the diagnostician has a happy knack 
of forgetting his own mistakes whilst remembering, those 
of other people. 

Having made your diagnosis, should you coramunicate it 
to the patient ? Certainly not always, nor in all circum- 
stances. Some of you may remember what the Poet at 
the Breakfast Table has to say on this subject :— 

** Young doctors are particularly strong.” he says, “* on 
what they call diagnosis—an excellent branch of the 
healing art, full of satisfaction to the curious practitioner 
who likes to give the right Latin name to one’s complaint; 
not quite so satisfactory to the patient, as it is not so 
very much pleasanter to be bitten by a dog with a collar 
round his neck telling you that he is called Snap or T'easer 
than by a dog without a collar. Sometimes, in fact, one 
would a little rather not know the exact name of his 
complaint, as if he does he is pretty sure to look it out in a 
medical dictionary, and then if he reads, * V'his terrible 
disease is attended with vast suffering and is inevitably 
mortal,’ or any such statement, it is apt to affect him 
unpleasantly.”’ 

That is the truth of the matter in a nutshell. If the 
prognosis is good, there is no reason why the patient 
should not know the name of the disease; if bad, a little 
judicious vagueness of statement is wiser. The frankness 
with which most doctors nowadays take patients into their 
confidence, both as regards diagnosis and treatment, is 
perhaps to be preferred to the pontifical and mysterious 
airs so often assumed by our predecessors of another 
generation, but it is possible to overdo it. It is not every 
patient who is fit to be told the whole truth about his 
disease. 

Tn conclusion let me warn you against yome common 
faults in diagnosis. 1 shall put them, if I may, in the 
form of some “ Don’ts for Diagnosticians.” 

The first is, Don’t be too clever. Mere cleverness is 
apt to be ineffective in most walks of life, and certainly 
it does not by itself make a good diagnostician. Excessive 
cleverness is the besetting temptation of the amateur 
type of laboratory man ; it is just when he thinks himself 
most scientific that he is most likely to make a mistake. 
As an example I remember a patient being sent to me 
some years ago, by a practitioner who rather prided 
himself in being ‘* up-to-date,” with a diagnosis of * allbum- 
inuria the result of alimentary toxemia.” He sent with 
the patient the most eleborate analysis of the stools and 
most detailed reports on their bacterial flora, but he had 
quite failed to notice that the patient had advanced mitral 
disease with commencing heart failure, and that oedema 
of the feet and congestion of the bases of the lungs were 
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as well as the supposed “toxic”? albuminuria ! 
boratory methods, of course, are of the greatest value 
in diagnosis, but their results have got to be weighed along 
with all the other evidence in the case. Another way of 
being too clever is by imitating the methods of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. It is always dangerous in diagnosis to make 
large deductions from very small indications. ‘‘ Ex pede 
Herculem” is not a safe motto for the diagnostician. 

Secondly, Don’t diagnose rarities. Remember the saying 
of that wise physician Samuel Gee, *‘Common things 
most commonly occur.” I was associated for a time in 
my early days with a physician who had acquired a reputa- 
tion in the diagnosis of unusual and rare cases, although, 
as a matter of fact, he was oftener wrong than right. I 
remember going round the wards with him one day when 
he pointed to a sudden elevation of temperature in a 
chronic case of pulmonary disease and inquired its cause. 
I replied that I believed it was due to the patient having 
developed an ischio-rectal abscess, as he had a tender 
swelling in the usual situation. ‘‘ Well,” he replied, 
““T have seen an empyema point there.” When at a 
consultation I hear a doctor begin “‘I once saw a case,” 
ete., I know he is going to make a bad diagnosis. Cases 
so uncommon as only to be seen once are not likely to be 
seen again. 

Thirdly, Don’t be in a hurry. Wait till you have all the 
facts, remembering that a laboratory report (for example) 
may at the last moment upset all your calculations. 
Reserve your decision, therefore, in a difficult case ; take it, 
as the Scotch lawyers say, “‘ to avizandum.” If you come 
to a premature conclusion it is difficult to alter it afterwards 
not only because it involves awkward explanations to 
the patient, but because, by the mere fact of having made 
a diagnosis, you become insensibly biased and more 
impervious to the reception of fresh evidence. It is for 
this reason that all “‘ snap-shot”’ diagnosis is to be con- 
demned. It is impressive but perilous. ‘“ Life.” as 
Dr. Johnson said, *‘ is not to be sacrificed to an affectation 
of quick discernment, or of crowded practice, but may be 
required, if trifled away, at the hand of the physician.” 

Fourthly, Don’t be faddy. This is the besetting sin of 
the specialist. He sees only what he is always seeing and 
what he wanis tv see. To the cardiologist few hearts are 
healthy ; to the tuberculosis expert no lung is sound. The 
syphilographer sees disease only in terms of syphilis; the 
psycho-analyst only in those of sex. Beware, therefore, 
when you find yourself always diagnosing the same 
thing; beware also of the “stunt” of the moment— 
avitaminosis,”’ focal sepsis,’’ “‘ disturbance of endo- 
crine balance,” or what not. Try to see the case steadily 
and see it whole. 

Fifthly, Don’t mistake a label for a diagnosis. Such 
diagnoses’’ as gastritis,” ‘‘ neuritis,’ ‘‘ influenza,” 
** neurasthenia,’’ are, more often than not, mere labels ; 
they have no essential relation to reality. It may be 
necessary in the exigencies of practice, and in order to 
satisfy the patient’s mind, to use such labels for a time, 
but don’t let them deceive you into thinking that you 
understand the nature of the case. Be mentally honest. 

Sixthly, Don’t diagnose two diseases simultaneously in 
the same patient. Remember the law of ‘‘ paucity of 
causation.” Don’t for example, explain some features of 
a case by a diagnosis of cancer and others by assuming 
the presence of tuberculosis. There is, of course, no 
reason why patients should not run two diseases simul- 
taneously, but as a matter of fact they rarely do. Make 
it a rule, then, if you possibly can, to account for all the 
clinical features of the case by assuming the presence of 
only one pathological process. 

Seventhly, Don’t be too cock-sure. ‘* Think it possible,” 
as Cromwell said to the Scotch bigots, “‘ that you may 
be mistaken.”” On the other hand, don’t hesitate too long 
between two alternative diagnoses, like the proverbial ass 
between two bundles of hay. Cock-sureness in diagnosis is 
the vice of the inexperienced ; excessive caution that of 
the man who has seen too much. 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS. 


The paper recently read by Principal Hobday before 
the Southern Counties Division of the N.V.M.A., and 
which we reproduce at the commencement of this issue 
of the Record, contains a number of home truths which 
are of considerable import to the profession. 

If, as the essayist endeavours to show, the legitimate 
rights of the profession suffer, the possibility of 
strengthening our statutory powers might be con- 
sidered. It would assist the Council of the R.C.V.S, 
if authenticated individual complaints, illustrating 
our present difficulties, were sent to the Secretary of 
that Council. 

Although it is to be feared that the members of the 
veterinary profession can scarcely hope that they will 
ever find themselves in as strong a position as the 
dentists in regard to restrictions to practise, it is 
time that something was done to prevent the public 
being largely imposed upon. 

The fact that sick animals can be “ treated ” when 
ill by unqualified persons to such an extent (if it is 
true) that one of these animal philanthropic societies 
alone boasts of over 600,000 ‘ patients’ in one 
year, discloses a state of affairs which it is our duty 
to remedy—a duty not only to ourselves, but to the 
animals concerned and to the general public. 

The paper is one which should be read carefully 
and given consideration with a view to action being 
taken as soon as a favourable opportunity arises. 


(Continued srom previous column). 

Eighthly, Don’t be biased. Avoid preconceptions. 
Approach every case with an open mind, and don’t listen 
to the opinion of others, even that of the relations or 
nurse, till you have formed your own. This is the main 
reason for consultations: the consultant approaches the 
case, or should do so, with an open mind. It is also the 
justification for the layman’s desire for “‘ an independent 
opinion ’’—that is, for the opinion of one who is approach- 
ing the case fresh and without any preconceived ideas 
about it. 

Finally, Don’t hesitate to revise your diagnosis from time 
to time in a chronic case. Things may change, new signs 
may appear which put a totally different complexion on the 
matter, and the original and provisional diagnosis may no 
longer be able to stand. I was once told by a shrewd and 
experienced practitioner that he made it a rule always to 
re-examine his patient on the morning of a consultation. 
On the one occasion when he omitted to do this he was 
badly caught out. 

In conlusion, let me say that it is quite impossible that 
you should always be right in your diagnosis, if only for 
the reason that disease does not always play the game. It 
is better, however, to be wrong on sound principles than 
right by chance. Guessing is to be avoided at all costs ; 
for if you once get into the habit of guessing you are 
diagnostically damned. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Poisoning in Four Eighteen-months’-old Heifers. 
By W. F. Aston, M.R.C.V.S., Shrewsbury. 


History.—Four eighteen-months’-old heifers, grazing, 
appeared healthy on February 11th, and on the 12th two 
were down and unable to rise, with the head turned round 
to the side, occasional kicking with the hind legs, no marked 
pain. No temperature, pulse normal, respiration shallow 
but not fast. 

This continued to the 14th. Bowels and bladder 
emptying themselves fairly regularly. 

There was hardly any appetite or thirst, but the animals 
would drink if the head was placed in a bucket. 

One of the other two had a bad attack of tremors and 
staggering on the morning of the 13th, but recovered in 
twelve hours, and now seems healthy. The other was not 
affected. 

On the 15th the heifer which appeared clinically the 
worst was slaughtered. 

Post-mortem.— Post-mortem examination revealed slight 
inflammation of the stomach, and more marked in the 
small intestine. Liver, kidneys, brain, lungs, and carcase 
otherwise appeared normal. 

Diagnosis.—There appeared no obvious reason for this 
condition, and a tentative diagnosis was one of poisoning— 
but from what I am completely at a loss to conjecture. 

Analysis.—Professor Clough, Royal Veterinary College, 
reports :—‘‘I have tested for arsenic, lead and other 
common metallic irritant poisons, but none of these was 
detected. 

**T have also looked for other common poisons, but no 
evidence of the presence of any specific poisonous body has 
been obtained.” 

By the 28th, the heifer left was eating, chewing cud, and 
appeared normal in every way except that it was quite 
unable to stand. 

By March 14th, was up and recovered. 


Cystotomy for Removal of a Vesical Calculus in a Bitch.* 


By W. M. Mitcuett, M.C., B.Sc. (Edin.), 
M.R.C.V.S., Professor of Surgery, Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. 


The subject (supplied for this operation through the 
kindness of Mr. Hill, M.R.C.V.S.) was a Pekinese bitch 
in which the presence of a calculus was discovered at 
parturition a few weeks before, the owner suspecting 
that there was still a puppy to be delivered. 

Preparation of Instruments, Swabs, Cloths, Gowns. 
Instruments were all sterilised by boiling and then placed 
on a sterile Holland cloth covering an enamelled tray 
painted with pure carbolic acid. During the operation 
any instrument likely to be contaminated was discarded. 
Swabs of gauze were used throughout to mop bleeding 
surfaces, and these and all cloths and operating gowns 
had been previously sterilised and dried in a high pressure 
steam steriliser in Schimmelbusch drums. An assistant 


* Operation performed on the occasion of the Annual Meeting of the 
North of. England Division at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 25th February, 1928. 


supplied swabs and cloths as required during the operation 
from these drums by means of special swab lifting forceps. 

Preparation of Operator and Assistant. The hands of 
these were prepared as follows: (1) Washed for five 
minutes, at least, in running hot water, using | % biniodide 
soap (P. D. and Co.) ; (2) Washed in hot water to which 
liq. cresol sap. had been added, using a sterile nail brush ; 
(3) Rinsed in | in 5000 biniodide solution, which completed 
disinfection of the hands and got rid of the slipperiness of 
the soap. From time to time during the operation the 
hands were rinsed in such a basin of solution. After 
sterilisation of the hands a sterile gown was put on. 

Preparation of the patient. For two or three days before 
operation the bitch received hexamine grs. 5 daily and the 
day before operation the ventral aspect of the abdomen 
was shaved. A hypodermic injection of morphia gr. 4 
was given about two hours before operation, general 
anesthesia being maintained throughout the operation 
with C. E. mixture by means of a modified Junker’s bottle. 
The bitch was stretched on her back and the abdomen 
painted with tinct. iodi. 

OPERATION. Four small calico cloths were clipped to 
the skin of the abdomen by towel clips so as to leave a 
narrow quadrilateral area of skin exposed anterior to the 
pubes about 3 inches in length and 1 inch in breadth, 
one towel clip at each corner of the yuadrilateral. The 
exposed skin was again painted with tinct. iodi. Two 
large Holland cloths were then placed so as to cover the 
whole dog except the head and also the table on each side 
of the dog to well beyond the edges. These two cloths 
were brought around the quadrilateral of exposed skin, 
the handles of the two towel clips on each side fixing the 
calico cloths and maintaining them in position. At each 
end of the quadrilateral the cloths were fixed by a single 
towel clip. The relaxed abdomen was now grasped through 
the cloths and the exact position of the bladder determined, 
as the calculus in it was about | inch in diameter. 

An incision 3 inches in length was made in the middle 
line down to the external sheath of the rectus. At this 
stage a sterile calico cloth was clipped to each side of the 
wound by means of three pairs of Lane’s tissue forceps, 
so placed that when the cloth was in position the forceps 
lay below it. The two cloths were clipped at each end 
of the incision by a pair of towel Gips. In this way all risk 
of contamination of the peritoneal cavity from the skin 
of the animal was excluded during subsequent manipula- 
tions. 

The abdominal cavity was now opened by incising 
through the rectus muscle a little towards oné side of the 
middle line and the opening was enlarged sufficiently by 
means of blunt pointed scissors to allow the bladder 
to be brought outside. There was considerable distension 
of vessels in the wall of the bladder and as the dorsal 
surface appeared the least vascular it was determined to 
make the incision for removal of the stone through it. 
A folded calico pad, wrung out in hot normal saline, was 
placed over the posterior part of the abdominal wound and 
the bladder turned backwards so that the dorsal surface 
could be operated upon ; a similar pad was placed over the 
anterior part of the abdominal wound. 

Just beyond the limits judged to be sufficient to make a 
large enough incision to permit of extraction of the stone, 
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the bladder was grasped by two pairs of peritoneal tissue 
forceps, by means of which the assistant controlled the 
bladder incision throughout the subsequent steps. Around 
the bladder a number of gauze swabs were placed to catch 
any urine which might escape on opening it. A small 
opening was first made into the bladder and by means of a 
Record syringe the little urine which was present was 
drawn off. The incision was then enlarged sufficiently to 
remove the calculus without any tearing of the lips of the 
wound. 

Closure of the Bladder. For this, Merson’s curved cycless 
needles armed with No. 00 sterilised catgut were used. 

(1) A continuous suture was inserted, placed close up 
to the edge of the incision, passing from the serous surface 
down to the sub-mucous coat on one side, then in a reverse 
fashion on the other. The loops of the suture were placed 
close together so as to prevent leakage when the bladder 
should distend. 

(2) A Lembert suture completely buried the first suture 
and was also continuous. The bladder was then returned 
to the abdominal cavity. 

Closure of the Abdominal Wall. Buried sutures were of 
iodised catgut No. | ; skin sutures of silkworm gut. 

(1) A continuous suture brought together all the strue- 
tures from peritoncum to the external sheath of the rectus 
inclusive. 

(2) A similar suture was placed in the subcutaneous fat. 

(3) Interrupted sutures were used for the skin. 

Protection of the Wound. The line of skin sutures was 
painted with tinct. iodi. and two or three gauze swabs 
were placed over the wound, cotton wool and a domette 
bandage around the abdomen. 


Ovariotomy in the Cat.* 
By W. M. M.C., B.Se.(Edin.), M.R.C.VS. 


Three cats, said to be about four to five months old, were 
provided for this operation, the same method of operating 
being adopted in each animal. 

Operative Technique followed the lines as fully described 
in the operation of Cystotomy, with the exception that 
cloths were not attached to the lips of the skin incision. 

Preparation of the subject. Food had been withheld for 
about 24 hours and both flanks shaved the day VWefore. 
Prior to anesthetising, atropine sulphate, 5}5 gr., was given 
hypodermically to diminish salivation and the risk of heart 
failure. The anesthetic used was ether. 

Position for operation. The cat was laid on her side, 
an assistant grasping the two hind legs and extending them 
backwards and downwards with one hand, and with his 
other hand he gently grasped the thorax, thus cept 
the skin of the flank tense. A folded towel, about 2 inches 
thick, was placed below the lumbar region of the cat, 
so that the body was slightly flexed laterally. 

STEPS IN THE OPERATION. An oblique incision was 


made in the skin of the flank, nearer the last rib than the 
iliac crest, running downwards and backwards, ¢.¢., in the 
direction of the fibres of the ext. oblique muscle. Care 
was taken not to start too close to the lumbar mass of 


‘Operation performed on n the occasion of the Anoual Meeting of the 
N f England 
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muscles by sinking a finger into the abdominal wall just 
below the mass before making the incision. After division 
of the subcutaneous fat the external oblique was in turn 
divided in the direction of its fibres. The edges of this 
muscle having been gently separated, the remaining tissues 
of the abdominal wall were punctured with the knife by a 
single stab. A blunt dissector, which had a straight 
spatula-shaped end at one extremity and a similar end only 
slightly curved so as to form a sort of hook at the other 
extremity, was used for the next step of the operation. 
Each end was about finch broad. The straight extremity 
was passed directly into the peritoneal cavity, thus slightly 
enlarging the stab puncture and at the same time proving 
the peritoneal cavity to be opened. The hooked extremity 
was then introduced and by means of it the extremity of 
the horn of the uterus lying in the sub-lumbar region was 
hooked laterally through the abdominal wall, followed 
by the ovary. Avoiding vessels, the end of a pair of 
Crile’s artery forceps was passed through the broad 
ligament and two pieces of iodised catgut grasped and 
brought through the ligament. One ligature tied off the 
ovarian vessels and included the suspensory ligament of 
the ovary ; the other, when tied, controlled hemorrhage 
from the end of the horn of the uterus. The ovary was 
removed by means of scissors. After the stump of the 
uterine horn was returned to the abdomen, a single catgut 
suture closed the small opening made by the stab puncture 
in the abdominal wall. If the cat should be fat, one or 
two sutures should be put in the external oblique muscle 
and subcutaneous fat, to obviate dead space. 

The skin was sutured with interrupted silkworm yut 
sutures. The same procedure was repeated on the other 
side for the removal of the other ovary. A piece of sterile 
gauze over each wound was kept in place by a few turns of 
bandage round the abdomen, which gauze was to be — 
removed the following day. 

The Pekinese bitch and the Persian cat refused food for 
two or three days after the operation, afterwards  pro- 
gressing to an uneventful recovery. 

It should be remembered that these animals had to be 
transported by road a distance of 35 miles after the 
operations, and that the presence of fog prolonged the 
journey to twice the normal time. 

The cats which remained in Newcastle made an un- 
interrupted and very satisfactory recovery. 


— 


FAREWELL DINNER TO CAPTAIN Ross GRAN’. 


Prior to the return to Australia of Captain Ross Grant, 
B.V.Se., which took place at the end of last month, Smith- 
field paid him what the Meat Trades Journal describes as 
“the highest compliment within its power,” by the 
holding of a farewell dinner in his honour. 

‘During his sojourn in this country as veterinary 
representative of the Commonwealth Government, Captain 
Grant has endeared himself to those with whom his duties 
have brought him in contact,” continues the Journal, 
‘‘and when it became known that he was being recalled 
to take up a more important post it was immediately 
decided to hold a fennel I dinner at the Cafe Royal, Regent 
Street, to give his friends a suitable opportunity of — 
sing their appreciation of his services. 
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N.V.M.A. CONGRESS AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
September Ist to 7th, 1928. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist. 
Council Meeting. 
Inaugural Meeting. Annual General 
Meeting. 
Dance, with Cards available for non- 
dancers. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd. 
Church Service (Academic Dress 
optional). 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 

Formal Opening of the Trade Kxhibi- 
tion by the President. 

Morning: Paper: ‘ The Veterinarian in Public 
Health,” by Mr. H. T. Matthews, 
Liverpool. Discussion opened by Mr. 
James McAllan, Aberdeen. 

Afternoon: Paper: “The Horse as a National 
Economic Factor,” by Major General 
Sir John Moore, London. Discussion 
opened by Mr, 'T. Eaton Jones, Liver- 
pool. 
President's Reception. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th. 

Morning: Paper: “Lamb Dysentery,” by Mr. 
T. Dalling, Beekenham, Discussion 
opened by Mr. T. J. Bosworth, Cam- 
bridge. 

Afternoon: Visit to Phillipson Farm Colony and 
Stannington Sanatorium. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER Oth. 
Morning: Paper: “The Constitutional Factor 
in Disease,” by Dr. F. A. E. Crew, 
Edinburgh. Discussion opened by Mr. 
W. C. Miller, Edinburgh. Operations 
and Demonstrations. 
Banquet. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th. 

Morning: Paper: * The Adulterations of Food- 
stuffs, and their effects on Animals,” 
by Professor R. G. Linton, Edinburgh. 
Discussion opened by Dr. J. F. Tocher, 
Aberdeen. 

Afternoon: Paper: “ Veterinary Education,” by 
Colonel G. K. Walker, Abingdon. 
Discussion opened by Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley, Edinburgh. 

Popular Lecture: ‘“ Milk,” by Lieut. 
Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, Manchester. 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 7th. 
‘Josing Meeting. 
Council Meeting. 
Excursion. 


Further details regarding the social side of the 
programme will be published as these become available. 


List of Recommended Hotels. 


Royal 'Turk’s Head, Grey Street. 

Reserving provisionally 25 single and 25 double rooms. 
Bed and table @Whote breakfast, LCs. each, or bed, table 
W@hote breakfast, lunch and dinner, meals at stated times, 
17s. 6d. each. 

Easton Hall. <A hostel used in connection with Arm- 
strong College, can accommodate single gentlemen. Since 
it will be necessary for the Warden and the Staff to curtail 
their holiday to open the hostel, the Committee hope that 
those gentlemen attending the Congress alone will take full 
advantage if the facilities offered. Bed and breakfast, 
7s 6d., dinner, 3s. 6d. 

Central Station. Bed and breakfast, single from 12s. 6d., 
double from 24s., lunch, 3s. 6d. ; dinner, 6s. Gd. Unless 
rooms are booked by Ist August they cannot be reserved 
for longer periods than bed and breakfast. 

County, Neville Street. Bed and breakfast, 10s. Gd. ; 
daily terms, 17s. 6d. 

Grand, Barras Bridge. 
daily terms, 18s. 6d. 

Imperial (Private), Jesmond Road. 
daily. 

Crown, Clayton Street. Bed and breakfast, 8s. ; daily, 
13s. 6d.; weekly, 34 guineas. 

St. Margarets (Private), Osborne Road. Bed and 
breakfast, 8s. 6d. ; daily, 13s. 

Central Exchange, Grey Street. Bed and breakfast, 8s. ; 
lunch, 2s. ; dinner, 4s. 

Douglas, Grainger Street. Terms on application. 

Kensington (Private), Osborne Road. Bed and break- 
fast, 6s. Gd. ; weekly from 37s. bd. 

Osborne (Private), Osborne Road. 
8s. 6d.; weekly, 34 guineas. 

Langham (Private), Osborne Road. 
fast, 7s. Gd. ; weekly, 66s. 


Bed and breakfast, 10s. Gd. ; 


From Ils. 6d. 


Bed and breakfast, 


Bed and break- 


Coast AREA. 

Avenue, Whitley Bay. Bath, bed and breakfast, 9s. 

Waverley, Whitley Bay. Bed and breakfast, 10s. 6d. 

Grand, Tynemouth. Bed and breakfast, 9s. 6d. ; daily, 
14s. 6d. 

Esplanade, Whitley Bay. Daily, 12s. 6s. 

The coast area of Whitley Bay and Tynemouth forms 
an excellent locality for those desiring a seaside holiday, 
being situated some seven or eight miles from the city, and 
connected with it by a good and frequent service of electric 
trains. 

Information regarding train services will be available 
at a later date. 

Applications tor accommodation in Easton Hall should 
be addressed to Mr. W. Lyle Stewart, M.R.C.V.8., Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE IS ESSENTIALLY A COMMERCIAL 
CITY, AND THE HOTELS HAVE THEIR REGULAR VISITORS, 
Tue PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE PARTICULARLY DESIRE, 
THEREFORE, TO URGE THE IMPORTANCE OF EARLY BOOKING 
ON GENTLEMEN PROPOSING TO ATTEND THE CONGRESS. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


North of England Division.* 


ANNUAL MEETING AND LUNCHEON AT NEWCASTLE-ON-T YNE 


THE ForTHCOMING N.V.M.A. CONGRESS. 


The annual meeting and luncheon of this Division were 
held at the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
Saturday, February 25th, 1928, with the President, 
Mr. J. W. Rider, in the Chair. 

The programme of the day’s proceedings opened with 
an interesting demonstration by Professor W. M. Mitchell, 
Edinburgh. His operations on domestic animals were 
exceedingly instructive and valuable. 

[Descriptions of Professor Mitchell’s operations appear 
in our Clinical section this week.-—Ed.]. 

The annual luncheon followed in the University Union, 
when Mr. J. W. Rider, who presided, was supported by 
the Deputy Lord Mayor, Councillor R. W. Simpson ; the 
Sheriff of Newcastle, Councillor Joseph Stephenson ; the 
President of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh ; Sir Thomas Oliver, Vice-Chancellor ; 
Sir Theodore Morison, Principal of the College; Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, Edinburgh ; Dr. Harold Kerr, M.O.H., 
Newcastle ; and others. 

A short toast-list was gone through. After the toast 
of ‘“‘ The King,” Major H. Peretz, of Durham, submitted 
the toast of ‘‘ The City of Newcastle.” He referred to the 
forthcoming Veterinary Congress to be held in Newcastle 
in September. The “ National’ Association, he thought, 
was particularly fortunate in being invited to hold the 
congress in that City, which offered varied and interesting 
attractions educationally, industrially, and socially for the 
visitors. Newcastle, the Metropolis of the North, was 
growing by leaps and bounds. That day, they had had a 
wonderful example of the engineering genius employed in 
the construction of the new Tyne Bridge, the opening of 
which would open up a still further avenue on the southern 
banks of the River Tyne. The necessity for that bridge 
only showed how vast was the growth of Newcastle and 
he foresaw the day when the southern banks of the Tyne 
would become part and parcel of that great municipality. 
He would not go se far as to say that the tentacles of 
Newcastle would spread as far as Durham City itself ; 
but he would not be surprised if the attempt were made. 
(Laughter and applause). 

The Deputy Lorp Mayor, in responding, apologised 
for the absence of the Lord Mayor, who was having a very 
busy day with regard to the formal opening of the new 
bridge, to which Mr. Peele had referred. In his official 
position as Chairman of the Health Committee, the Deputy 
Lord Mayor said he had a good deal to do with veterinary 
science and practice. There was hardly a year passed 
but another enactment became law with regard to veter- 
inary science. There were the questions of tuberculous 
cows, foot-and-mouth disease, ete., and, with one thing 
and another, the work of veterinarians was becoming 
increasingly important. He was sure that the more 
veterinary work they had in local government, the better 


* Received on 29th March. 


it would be for the people of this country, in order to have 
thorough and efficient supervision of the people’s food. 
A big scheme, he said, was in contemplation in Newcastle, 
in the establishment of public abattoirs, stockyards, 
refrigerators, ete., which unfortunately would not be 
realised before their annual congress took place in New- 
castle. By reorganising this work, they hoped to have 
every particle of food examined before it was presented 
to the public for sale at all. There were about 120 
private slaughter-houses in Newcastle, which made it 
almost impossible for the veterinary people and inspectors 
to do their work properly in the interests of public health. 
Councillor Simpson went on to say that he was interested 
in what Major Peele said about Newcastle’s expansion. 
That was his hobby, to see realised a greater Newcastle. 
He was one of those who believed that the River Tyne 
did not divide the towns on either side of its banks—it 
united them—and he visioned a time when both sides of 
the river would be a great flourishing area and that New- 
castle would be the great Metropolis of the North. He 
assured the meeting that the Newcastle authorities would 
give the National Congress a real North-country welcome. 
Nothing would be left undone to make their visit a complete 
success. (Applause). 

Mr. T. M. MrrcHett, Sunderland, proposed the toast of 
“The University of Durham,” which, he said, was a 
progressive educational institution seeking new worlds 
to conquer. The North of England Veterinary Medical 
Association was deeply grateful to the University authori- 
ties and the Armstrong College for giving the members 
such excellent facilities for the holding of their meetings 
and also for help in connexion with the forthcoming Con- 
gress in Newcastle. Upon such facilities, so kindly given 
them, depended the success of their Congress. The 
environment, the noble buildings, the roomy theatres, 
the laboratories, etc., would help to make the meetings 
a huge success. Mr. Mitchell, in conclusion, paid tribute 
to the work of Sir Thomas Oliver. 

In acknowledging the toast, Sir THoMAS OLIVER, the 
Vice-Chancellor, said that was the first occasion on which 
he had been invited to respond, as Vice-Chancellor, to the 
toast of the University of Durham. It gave him particular 
pleasure to do so, when the invitation had come through a 
profession, the members of which were out, as were those 
of his own profession, to save and avert suffering. In 
five or six years the University of Durham would be 
celebrating its centenary. It was one of the earliest of 
the modern universities, and in seniority ranked next to 
Oxford and Cambridge. Having given a brief outline 
of the inception of the Durham University, Sir Thomas 
alluded to the connexion between Durham and Newcastle 
in an educational sense. It was generally admitted, he 
thought, that however successful Durham was as a theo- 
logical—and arts—teaching institution, the linking up 
of Newcastle with Durham had widened the interests of 
the University, brought her more into touch with the 
people as a whole, and broadcast her reputation. In the 
earlier years, the Durham University, in teaching theology 
the humanities, and in mathematics, had held a position 
of high repute. Her chairs were filled by men who had 
contributed largely to the literature of the times, and there 
was not the least doubt that these men had influenced the 
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religious thought of this country ; and in the same way 
the service rendered by the teachers of the University, 
in medicine and art, had done a great deal to add 
to the comfort and to the social and educational 
progress of the age. Durham University was certainly a 
progressive institution. Many of its graduates were 
occupying at the present time professorial chairs, not only 
in the universities of the country, but all through the 
Colonies. The other day, he was particularly gratified 
to see an announcement in regard to the publication of the 
New Oxford Dictionary. To this colossal work, which 
alter forty-four years of preparation had just been com- 
pleted, Canon Fowler had made important contributions 
on Ecclesiastical Terminology ; also that the whole of the 
medical terms in the volume had been revised by one of 
the Durham University graduates, Sir William Sykes. 
Sir Thomas concluded with a statement about the con- 
dition of a pit pony after a long term of service under- 
ground. He was present at the post-morlem examination 
of this pony, thirty years old, which had worked in the pit 
for 25} years. It was interesting to note that, apart from 
the signs of changes incidental to the age of the animal, 
the pony had no serious after effects from such a life 
underground, and the organs were perfectly healthy. The 
animal did not die from disease, but was put dowa because 
of its age. If he examined the lungs of a miner who had 
been in the mine for twenty years, he would find them 
nothing like the pony’s lungs, which were remarkably 
free from the presence of coal dust. That was a point 
that was worth investigation. 


The SHERIFF OF NEWCASTLE then asked the company to 
drink to “The success of Veterinary Science.” After 
havin, heard a remark about the horse haulage and motor 
traction, he said he thought that some of those present 
that day would have been virtually on the “ dole,” because 
he believed that the horse was being displaced by motor 
traction. Sinee then, he had heard that horses for short 
distances were still in much request in the cities. With 
regard to foot-and-mouth disease, he had always thought 
it strange that no cure had been found for that dreaded 
disease ; and only methods of slaughter were in force. 
Tt seemed to be like cancer in the human; there did not 
seem to be a cure—but they did not shoot people who 
were suffering from cancer. The slaughter policy of 
cattle affected with foot-and-mouth disease must be a 


costly business for the country, and veterinary surgeons 


should not lose time in finding a specific for that disease. 


In responding, Mr. J. W. MeInvTosu, the ‘ National” 
President, said he thought they could claim that nowadays 
the science of veterinary medicine played an important 
part in the national life of this country. ‘Their work was 
not so fully recognised and appreciated as it ought to be. 
In the 18th century, before any proper system of veterinary 
training was in vogue, the country was being devasted 
by plagues. It was only in the realisation of the great 
loss of animal life, when hundreds of thousands of cattle 
were killed, that thinking people urged the adoption 
of some system of veterinary training in this country. 
Tn 1791 there was established a veterinary school in Lon- 
don ; and it was in the year 1823 that there was established 
through the enterprise of William Diek, a veterinary 
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college in Edinburgh —now one of the leading institutions 
in the world. (Applause.) Great Britain, he said, was 
famed for the quality of its studs, flocks, and herds, 
and every other country looked to Great Britain for the 
renewing of their animals, and to give that constitution 
and stamina that they required for the continuance of 
their breeds. The Sheriff had made reference to foot- 
and-mouth disease and to the need for a cure. Well, 
foot-and-mouth disease was a curable disease. At the 
present time, however, it was thought best to adopt the 
slaughter policy, in order to protect the herds and make 
the disease as brief in its stay as possible. It might be 
possible yet to find some means whereby a degree of, if 
not absolute, immunity to the disease might be attained 
in our live stock. Mr. McIntosh concluded by thanking 
the members for the support he was receiving in his work ; 
for the preparations that were being made for the Congress 
in Neweastle ; and for the enthusiasm shown by Mr. J. R. 
Rider, the local secretary, in connexion with the visit. 
To him, Mr. Rider’s work had been extremely valuable, 
and had made his duties as President very easy indeed. 
So long as they had young men of Mr. Rider’s stamp 
coming forward, they had no fear of the future of their 
profession. (Applause). 


Mr. J. R. Riper, the Hon. Secretary of the Division, 
then proposed the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests,” in the absence, 
through illness, of Mr. J. H. Taylor. Friendship, he said, 
to be of any value must embrace mutual understanding, 
and since the breaking of bread symbolised true friendship, 
they welcomed all the visitors to their board in a spirit 
of comradeship, of goodwill. It was good that an in- 
dividual should have friends whose interests lay in other 
directions ; and what was true of man, the individual, was 
equally true of man in the aggregate forming an association. 
They particularly welcomed the representatives of that 
great City—the Deputy Lord Mayor and the Sheriff of 
Neweastle—to renew friendships. To Sir Thomas Oliver 
they also extended a very hearty weleome, not only as 
Vice-Chancellor of Durham University, but also as a very 
distinguished member of that profession which they re- 
garded as their own elder sister. They all knew that 
sisters were notorious in that they seldom agreed on 
matters of detail, especially in the early days of their lives ; 
but as they grew older and began to appreciate each 
other’s views, they began to work more harmoniously 
together. He thought it was safe to say that both their 
professions had reached years of discretion and that they 
could confidently expect to find a greater measure of 
‘mutual understanding in their united endeavours to serve 
their common mistress of Greater Medicine. They 
offered to the President of the ** National” Association a 
hearty North-country welcome, as a sample of the welcome 
he would receive when he brought all his Divisions to 
Neweastle in September for the Congress. They were 
extremely happy to renew friendship with Sir Theodore 
Morison. They deeply appreciated his many acts of 
kindness, which had not only rendered possible the National 
Veterinary Medical Association Congress in Armstrong 
College, but had also been of great assistance to the Division. 
Of Dr. Bradley, many of them could only speak with 
feelings of filial affection. He led them by the hand and 
guided their youthful footsteps along the narrow pathway 
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which led to the portal of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. He was always welcome for the sake of Auld 
Lang Syne. Few, if any, had a finer record of achieve- 
ment in the affairs of the profession than Dr. Bradley, 
and few, if any, had added greater lustre to its escutcheon. 
They were glad to welcome representatives of the National 
Farmers’ Union and Professor C. Heigham, of Armstrong 
College. (Applause). 


Sir THEODORE Morison and Dr. O. CHaRNOcCK BRADLEY 
responded. It was a pleasure for the Armstrong College 
authorities, said Sir Theodore, to be able to be of service 
to the Veterinary Medical Association, and they were all 
looking forward to giving more service when the ‘‘ National” 
Congress was to be held in Newcastle in September. It 
seemed to him quite natural and inevitable, almost, for 
universities and representatives of that profession to work 
hand in hand. They were interested in the same subjects 
and in the diffusion of science and its application ; and it 
was perfectly natural that they should continually be 
exchanging ideas and information. Sir Theodore then 
spoke of the many opportunities provided overseas for 
young men of this profession to make great advances. 
The Empire was calling for such men trained in biology. 
He gave some personal experiences in Africa, where 
rinderpest at one time had wrought havoc in the herds, 
when the qualified veterinary officer would have rendered 
excellent service. He recalled the time when he was 
informed by a native that a cow gave about a bottle of 
milk (1 litre) per day, which was interesting compared 
with a record he heard of in this country recently of a 
cow giving seven-and-half gallons per day. 


Dr. Brapvitey voiced the pleasure it gave him again to 
come to the North of England Division, which he had 
known for « good many more than thirty years. It was an 
especial pleasure to those who happened to be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in schools, where everything was 
run on lines of specialism. It was good to get out and 
see the general practitioner. This was an age of specialism 
in veterinary science, for the simple reason that at the 
present moment specialist appointments were extremely 
numerous. He assured Sir Theodore Morison that the 
veterinary profession was not neglecting its duties with 
respect to the Dominions. For the last twelve months 
scarcely a week passed that a number of veterinary surgeons 
did not cross overseas to one or other parts of the Empire. 
The Colonial appointments were extraordinarily numerous, 
and appointments in this country were equally great in 
numbers. He would like to say that those who were 
watching developments in respect to veterinary science, 
the advance of its activities and its prospects, were more 
than a little concerned about the comparatively small 
number of those who elected to go into general practice. 
Probably the general practitioner was not able to take a 
just survey of the effect of these appointments which 
were so numerous ; but those who were, in a manner of 
speaking, keeping a finger on the pulse of veterinary 
science, realised that unless more elected to follow the 
line of general practice, it was not going to be particularly 
good for the animal husbandry of this country. He 
said that after due deliberation, and did not want to be 
classified as an alarmist at all. 


The Annuai Meeting. 


The annual meeting was held after the luncheon, with 
the President, Mr. J. W. Rider in the chair. There were 
also present Messrs. Peele, Wilkinson, Hicks, T. M. Mitchell, 
C. Elphick, Christopher, Davidson, Thompson, Forbes, 
Finney, Irwin, Pickering, Dixon, Jarvie, Hill, Stewart, 
Isherwood, H. 8. Elphick and J. R. Rider, Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors.—Mr. J. W. McIntosh (President N.V.M.A.), 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Messrs. W. J. Young, Dalling, 
Weipers, Whyte, and Professor W. M. Mitchell. 

Apologies for absence were received from Professor 
Hobday, Messrs. G. M. Mitchell, W. A. Doughty and several 
other members. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read 
and were approved. 

Obituary.—The President said that since the last meeting 
the Division had lost another of its members in Mr. F. H. 
Sanderson. A letter of sympathy, and a wreath, had been 
sent to Mrs. Sanderson, and the Division was represented 
at the funeral by himself as President, Messrs. C. G. Hill, 
J. H. Taylor, and the Hon. Secretary. 

Correspondence.—Letters were read from Mrs. Sanderson, 
returning thanks, and from Mrs. Doughty, on behalf of 
Mr. Doughty, expressing his gratitude for the Division’s 
wishes for his speedy recovery from his illness. 

From the Lancashire Division, enquiring whether the 
North of England Division wished to share in the expense 
of issuing a joint circular in connection with the forthcoming 
election of Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The Council recommended that the North of England 
Division should co-operate on terms similar to last year, 
and this was approved by the meeting. 

A letter was read from the Northumberland and North 
Durham Society for the Protection of Animals, with 
reference to veterinary treatment for sick animals of poor 
persons, and, after a lengthy discussion, a sub-committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Davidson, C. Elphick, and J. R. 
Rider, was appointed to meet the chairman of the society 
to ascertain from him the scope of the Society’s proposals 
and to report to the Division. A letter was read from 
Mr. Jackson Young, drawing attention to the provisions 
of the Diseases of Animals (Disinfection) Order of 1926. 
A letter was submitted from the Editorial Representative 
of the N.V.M.A. appealing for the continued supply of 
clinical material for the Veterinary Record. 

Resignation.—Mr. B. Hoadley wrote tendering his 
resignation, which was accepted. 

Nominations.—Messrs. J. R. Pratt (Northallerton), and 
R. Barker (Eaglescliffe) were nominated to membership. 

Secretary's Report and Financial Statement.—The 
report and accounts had been printed and circulated. 
The membership at 31st December, 1927 was 46, including 
one honorary member, and the excess of income over 
expenditure was £32 7s. Od. 

The report was considered satisfactory, and was unani- 
mously adopted, on the motion of Mr. PEELE, seconded 
by Mr. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The new President, Major H. Peele, then took the chair, 
the retiring President, Mr. J. W. Rider, extending the 
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right hand of good fellowship and congratulation on his 
taking up office. 

Major PEELE, in giving the Address from the Chair, 
said: When I call to my mind the names of men which 
appear on the membership rolls of this old and important 
Division of the ‘ National” Association, I am deeply 
conscious of my shortcomings and full of apprehension as 
to my ability to carry out the duties which will devolve 
upon me as your President. The honour you have done 
me is one of which [ am intensely proud, and I assure 
you at the outset that no effort will be spared on my part 
to try and gain your approval at the end of my year of 
office. (Applause.) Our thoughts naturally turn to the 
one event of the year which marks an episode in the 
history of the North of England Division. I mean, of 
course, the Congress. It will be agreed that the National 
Veterinary Medical Association has assumed an importance, 
not only to the Profession, but in the public eye, that its 
pioneers of years ago probably never dreamed of. IL 
believe that more than forty years have passed since 
the last ‘‘ National”? meeting was held in Neweastle. It is 
safe to assume that the numbers attending then would 
be as nothing compared to what we hope to see this year. 
I imagine that it is doubtful whether at that time the 
Association received a civic invitation. The Press 
probably gave only meagre accounts of the transactions 
of the Congress. What has happened in those years ? 
We find now that the veterinary surgeon has become an 
indispensable unit to the community. In the war against 
diseases which attack the human species he cannot be 
done without, and in the prevention and cure of the diseases 
attacking animals the work done not only in research but 
in the field by the general practitioner, only goes to show 
how rapid has been the advance of what is called the 
status of the profession. Already one has seen remarks 
in the local Press referring not only to our meeting to-day, 
but also to the coming Congress. And to what is that 
advance due ?_ It is not from aid from the State, nor is it 
from endowments given by wealthy benefactors. It is 
due, I think you will agree, to the work, the skill, the 
energy, and that gift of imparting knowledge possessed, 
not only by the men who have passed and left their mark, 
but also by those who are now in the front rank of our 
profession. These men have made themselves indis- 
pensable. It is up to us in the ranks of it to do likewise 
and to prove to the community that we are a necessary 
part of it, and that our work is of value not only to the 
egriculturists, but also to the general public. 

As Chairman of the Provisional Committee for the 
Congress, it is most gratifying to be able to report the 
progress that has been made so far. A vast amount has 
been done, a vast amount remains to be done, in order to 
ensure the great success we have set out to make this year’s 
Congress. You will all have seen the provisional pro- 
gramme containing, as it does, some innovations which 
we think will be welcomed and which we hope will prove 
advantageous to the business to be transacted. The 
papers and their authors should appeal not only to the 
profession, but, what is perhaps almost as important, 
to the general public. 
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I have often thought that the preparation of a 
Presidential address raises difficulties as to what should 
be said in it. No discussion is held, and the views 
expressed are frequently of a very controversial character. 
I should like, however, to dwell for one moment on the 
position of the part-time inspector. It would appear 
that his entire elimination is threatened. | County Councils 
and County Boroughs and other local authorities are now 
appointing whole-time men to do the work hitherto 
carried out by the general practitioner holding a part-time 
appointment. There can be no question that recent 
legislation and the administration of it, do necessitate 
whole-time appointments, but [ am one of those who 
believe that the part-time man cannot be entirely elimin- 
ated. The backbone of the profession, after all, is the 
general practitioner, and for the successful working of 
many of the Acts and Orders his active co-operation is 
essential. He possesses local knowledge, and is in a 
much better position to deal with the matter when diffi- 
culties arise, as they often do. | My experience is that the 
part-time inspector has carried out his duties most satis- 
factorily, quietly, without friction, and I think that local 
authorities should consider the matter well before they 
attempt to do without him entirely. 


One word on future prospects, and in this direction 1 
am an optimist.  [ believe that, in spite of many adverse 
features, there is still plenty of scope for the general 
practitioner. We in the North are at present passing 
through a phase of depression, especially in the coal trade. 
We know that many mines where numbers of horses and 
ponies were kept have closed down, probably never to 
re-open. Colliery practice, is in my opinion, at any rate 
in Durham and Northumberland, in a slow but sure state 
of atrophy. I foresee the day, perhaps not so very far 
distant, when the two Counties will cease to be the great 
coal producing areas that they have been. The thick 
coal measures which apparently are now the only ones 
worth working, are fast becoming exhausted, and it is 
only the newest collieries, mostly situated near the coast, 
that have the prospect of prolonged existence. But I 
do not think that we, who are engaged in colliery practice, 
should be utterly disheartened. Something will take the 
place of the coal mines, and that, I think, will be the 
great industry of agriculture. Once again we may see 
cattle produced to supply the needs of the public, both in 
meat and milk, and so be able to be less dependent on the 
foreign imports of both these commodities, as well as grain, 


In conclusion, gentlemen, let me again thank you for the 
great honour you have done me. As I have already said, 
this year is a most momentous one in the annals of the 
history of the North of England Division. All IT ask, and 
I know it will be given unstintingly, is the active participa- 
tion of all in our deliberations, a continuation of the work 
we have begun to make the Congress in September a 
success, and to ever keep in the forefront of our minds the 
advancement of this honourable profession. (Applause). 

On the motion of Mr. Davipson, a hearty vote of thanks 
was proposed to the new President for his address ; and 
on the call of Mr. C ExenicK a similar compliment was 
paid the retiring President. 

J. R. Riper, Hon. Secretary. 
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Southern Counties Division.* 


MEETING AT THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


An outspoken address on “‘ The Inadequacy of our 
Recognition and Protection as a Profession”’ was given 
by Major F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. (the 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College) at a meeting 
of the Southern Counties Division, which was held at the 
College on Wednesday, February 15th, 1928. The Presi- 
dent of the Society (Mr. J. B. Tutt, of Winchester) presided, 
and the other members present were Messrs. R. EK. C. 
Bullen, Fred Bullock, Gerald W. Bloxsome, W. Caudwell, 
H. Edie, KE. R. Harding, J. W. McIntosh, C. Pack, C. 
Roberts, and C. G. Saunders, while the visitors included 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Professor T. Hare, Sir John 
Moore, Lt.-Col. W. Rainey, Major G. W. Dunkin, Messrs. 
G. H. Livesey, R. A. Willett, IK. A. Roberts, B. V. Gunn, 
k. D. Longley, A. L. Thomas, L. W. Bovett, J. T. Evans, 
G. V. Edwards, T. M. Evans and C. V. Dalrymple Hay. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting at Southampton, 
as published in the Veterinary Record, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

Letters of apology and regret at inability to be present 
were announced from Major Wood, Messrs. E. Whitley 
Baker, H. C. Rockett, B. Gorton, E. 8. Martin, J. H. 
Ripley, John Facer, R. Porteous, and A. J. Moffett. 

The absence of Major Wood and Mr. Whitley Baker, 
it transpired, was due to illness, and it was unanimously 
decided that a letter be written to both these gentlemen 
expressing the sympathy of the meeting and the hope that 
they might be speedily restored to health. 

The meeting then listened with great interest to Pro- 
fessor Hobday’s paper, which was most informatively 
illustrated by ueuns of the epidiascope. A good discussion 
followed. 

[Both paper and discussion are reproduced at the 
commencement of this issue of the Record. —Kd.]. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Professor Hobday for his 
lecture and for his invitation to the Society to hold the 
meeting at the College, brought the proceedings to a close. 

J. Facer, Hon. Secretary. 


THe VAN Horse PARADE. 


The annual parade of van horses in Regent’s Patk on 
Easter Monday is described by The Times as being prob- 
ably the best in its history, and as showing that with the 
increased use of motor vehicles there is no deterioration 
in the appearance of horses and their equipment for 
commercial purposes. 

This was the 20th annual display of the London Van 
Horse Parade Society, of which the King is patron. The 
number of entries, 689, was the largest since the war. 
These included about 570 single-horse and over a hundred 
pair-horse vans, and awards were also given for horses 
used for drawing barges. The turnouts exhibited are used 
in a diversity of trades, and the high standard of merit 
attained was shown by the fact that of the 689 entries 
616 gained first prizes. There were firms which sent a 
number of exhibits, and certificates of merit were awarded 
to 28 foremen, each of whom was responsible for the con- 
trol of four turnouts which secured first-class awards. 
The excellent displays made by small owners were a feature 
of the show. The horses were gaily decorated with 
rosettes, and the drivers included one woman. 
* Received oa 9th March, 1928, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 
Aprii 16th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee: 
N.V.M.A. 
April 17th—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division at 
Derby. 
April 20th—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, at 
Liverpool. 


April 25th—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Division at Edinburgh. 

May 10th—Nominations for Election to Council, 
R.C.V.S. 

May 24th—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers and Annual 
Reports issued. 
Entries due for D.V.S.M. Examination. 

May 30th—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers to be returned. 

June 7th—Annual General Meeting, R.C.V.S., 12 
noon, at 10 Red Lion Square. 


RoyaL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Sir M’FapyEAN HONOURED. 

At the monthly meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, held in London on April 3rd, the 
council received with regret the resignation of Sir John 
M’Fadyean as consulting veterinary surgeon, an office he 
had held since 1904. In recognition of his services, the 
council elected him a life governor, and decided to present 
him with a piece of plate as a memento of his long associa- 
tion with the society. It was resolved to ask Professor 
F. T. G. Hobday to accept the honorary office of con- 
sulting veterinary surgeon in succession to Sir John 
M’ Fadyean. 


Commenting on the above, the agricultural corres- 
pondent of The Times says :— 

“The action of the council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society last week in electing Sir John M’Fadyean a life 
governor of the society was inspired and marked by warm 
appreciation of services rendered, not merely to the 
society, but to the great industry of stock-raising in general. 
Sir John had been honorary veterinary adviser to the 
society for 24 years, and in that important office he had 
won the gratitude of council and members in a very real 
sense. In other capacities, also, Sir John M’Fadyean had 
put stockowners under deep obligation to him. He was 
at the pinnacle of his profession for a quarter of a century 
or more, and, one of the most brilliant research students 
of his time, he began and, as far as resources would permit, 
developed work of research into diseases of supreme 
importance which was long overdue, and is still urgent. 
The honour conferred has been thoroughly earned.” 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Colonial.—Among the «appointments made by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies during the month of 
March was that of Mr. W. H. Baird, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
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White Scour Calves 


OR the prophylaxis and treatment of white 
scour in calves, Anti-White-Scour Serum 
(Bovine ), P., D. & Co., has been successfully 

employed. This serum is prepared from the 
blood of horses that have been immunised with 
gradually increased doses of polyvalent cultures 
of bovine strains of the B. coli, isolated from cases 
of white scour. 


FOR PROPHYLAXIS. 


Calves should be given from 10 to 20 c.c. of the 
serum, hypodermically, as soon as possible after 
birth. This will usually prevent the occurrence 
of the disease. 


IN TREATMENT. 


20 to 30 cc. of the serum should be admin- 
istered and the dose repeated at intervals of 
from six to twelve hours until the symptoms 
are relieved. “a 


Scour 


Serum, Bovine 
(Parke, Davis & Co.) 


Supplied in vials of 10 c.c. and 30 c.c. 
Further particulars will be sent on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, 50 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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as entomologist, Veterinary Department, Tanganyika 
Territory. 


Mr. Matthew White leaves Shetland for Orkney.—In 
reference to the recent appointment of Mr. Matthew 
White, M.R.C.V.S., to the post of Veterinary and Sanitary 
Inspector for Orkney, a Shetland correspondent writes :-— 

“Mr. White was born at Sandyford, Glasgow, and 
educated at the Albany Academy there. Afterwards he 
attended Glasgow University preparatory to entering the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, where he had a distinguished 
career, being double medallist, in his final year, in veterin- 
ary medicine and pathology. Two years after graduating 
he attended a post-graduate course in Bacteriology and 
Sanitary Science. 

‘* Before coming to Shetland he held important and 
responsible posts with some of the leading members of his 

rofession, thus gaining the valuable experience which he 
an so successfully put in practice in after years. 

‘* Since coming to Shetland, sixteen years ago, as County 
Veterinary Inspector and till 1915 as County Sanitary 
Inspector, he has practically revolutionised the veterinary 
service in the county. Probably no county in Scotland 
has been so free from the scourge of tuberculosis in cattle 
as Shetland and the comparative immunity from this 
trouble is very largely due to the skill and commendable 
patience with which Mr. White tackled this serious trouble. 
He has also effected a marked improvement in both the 
housing and care of livestock and has, since 1915, with 
the co-operation of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
put into operation the most efficient scheme of veterinary 
service which exists in any crofting county in Scotland, 
whereby crofters get veterinary advice and medicines at a 
reduced rate. Besides his county appointments he has 
built up a very fine private practice and his services have 
been in constant demand. 

““Mr. White has made a special study of Shetland 

onies, of which he has been a breeder, as he is of the 
Shetland sheep dog. During the past few years he devoted 
special care to the eradication of liver fluke in sheep and 
his treatment of this trouble with carbon tetrachloride, 
put up in unbreakable capsules specially designed by him- 
self, has resulted in the mass treatment of over 35,000 
sheep in Shetland since October last and in no case has 
there been a fatality. 

“Tn private life he is one of the most sociable of men, a 
very keen geologist, an enthusiastic student of wireless, 
ete., a devotee of gun and rod when time permits. His 
departure will be regretted by all and by none more than 
the dairymen, whose interests he has nursed so carefully. 
What is to Shetland a big loss is to Orkney a great gain.’ 


Name Wanted.—Would the member resident at Hin- 
stock, who, on April 3rd, sent postal orders to the value of 
£2 2s. Od. in payment of the current membership sub- 
scription to the Association, kindly forward his name to 
the General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Squatfe, 
London, W.C.1. 


Marriages. ‘April 10th, at Horeb 
Wesleyan Chapel, Colwyn Bay, by the Rev. Thomas 
Hughes (father of the bridegroom), assisted by the Rev. 
Philip Price, uncle of the bride, and the Rev. Richard 
Jones, B.A., Howel Vaughan Hughes, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S8., 
D.V.H., son of the Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Hughes, Bangor, 
to Lilla, eldest daughter of Mrs. Jones-Roberts and the 
late Rev. P. Jones-Roberts, Colwyn saa 


Futton—KeEtso. At Station Hotel, Kirkcaldy, on 
3rd April, by the Rev. George Scanlan, Adam Fulton, 
M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Officer, Gold Coast, elder son of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Fulton, Netherton, Kelty, to Jane Watson 
Kelso, M.A, elder daughter of Mr. Hugh Kelso, Minto 
Hotel, Lochgelly. 


Errata —The following corrections should be made in 
the article published in last week’s Record, from Messrs. 


T. H. Jones and R. F. Montgomerie, entitled ‘‘ A Note on 
the Treatment of Liver Rot of Cattle with Carbon Tetra- 
chloride ’’ :—In the second line of the last paragraph on 
page 269 (first column) the number 127 which should 
have followed the date ‘‘ (13/3/28)” has been missed out. 
The date in the heading of the second last column of the 
table on page 270 is 7/2/28, not 7/3/28, as has been 
printed. 


R.C.V.S. Oprruary. 


McCavuLey, Thomas Montgomery, Newtownards, Co. 
Down. Graduated, Glasgow, 28th April, 1884. Died, 
2nd April, 1928, aged 66 years. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER IN SOMERSET. 


“Since the introduction of the Tuberculosis Order of 
1925, 1,480 tuberculous animals have been slaughtered in 
Somerset at a net cost to the county of £3,898,”’ says the 
Western Morning News of March 30th. ‘* Yet the Chair- 
man of the Somerset Agricultural Committee stated that 
under this Order the infected animal is being killed after it 
has ‘ done all the harm.’ It has now been decided to con- 
centrate on the prevention of tuberculosis in the earliest 
stages. With this end in view the Diseases of Animals 
Sub-Committee are to distribute a leaflet for the guidance 
of stockowners and to confer with veterinary inspectors on 
the working of the Order. Farmers are also to have an 
opportunity of free veterinary inspection of doubtful 
animals. 

“Tt is a pity this policy should not have commended 
itself to the authorities before the fourth year of the 
operation of the Order. If more money had been spent 
from the start on prevention the cost of the working of the 
Order would probably have been less. However, the 
money has been spent, and it is reasonable to hope that the 
spending of it has rid the herds of most of the tuberculosis 
that existed prior to 1925. It is up to farmers to support 
the preventive policy uow it has been adopted, in the 
interests of their business and of the ratepayers and 
taxpayers.” 


ONE DESCRIPTION OF a Cow. 


“It is quite refreshing to find something in a lighter 
vein among all the technical articles and other highbrow 
writings of a modern dairy journal. We reprint the 
following with due recognizances to the author and pub- 
lishers,”” says the March issue of The Milk Messenger. 

““* The cow is a female quadruped with an alto voice 
and a countenance in which there is no guile. She coliabor- 
ates with the pump in the production of a liquid called 
milk, provides the filler for hash, and at last is skinned 
by those she has benefited, as mortals commonly are. 
The young cow is called a calf, and is used in the manufac- 
ture of chicken salad. The cow’s tail is mounted aft and 
has a universal joint. It is used to disturb marauding 
flies, and the tassel on the end has unique educational value. 
Persons who milk cows and come in contact with the tassel 
have vocabularies of peculiar-and impressive force. The 
cow has two stomachs. The one on the ground floor is 
used as a warehouse and has no other function. When 
this one is filled the cow retires to a quiet place where her 
ill manners will occasion no comment and devotes herself 
to rumination. The raw material thus conveyed for the 
second time to the interior of her face is pulverised and 
delivered to the auxiliary stomach, where it is converted 
into cow. The cow has no upper plate. All her teeth are 
parked in the lower part of her tace. This arrangement 
was perfected by an efficiency expert to keep her from 
gumming things up. As a result she bites up and gums 
down. ‘The male cow is called a bull and is lassoed along 
the Colorado, fought south of the Rio Grande and shot in 
the vicinity of the Potomac. A slice of cow is worth 4d. 
in the cow, 7d. in the hands of the packer and 10s. in a 
restaurant that specialises in atmosphere.’ ” 
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